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ABE WAY BY WHICH HE LED THEE. 


WueEn we reach a quiet dwelling 
On the strong, eternal hills, 

And our praise to Him is swelling 
Who the vast creation fills ; 

When the paths of prayer and duty, 
And affliction, all are trod, 

And we wake, and see the beauty 
Of our Saviour and our God :— 


With the light of resurrection, 
When our changéd bodies glow, 
And we gain the full perfection 
Of the bliss begun below ; 
When the life that flesh obscureth 
In each radiant form shall shine, 
And the joy that aye endureth 
Flashes forth in beams divine :— 


While we have the palms of glory 
Through the 'ong eternal years, 
Shall we e’er forget the story 
Of our mortal griefs and fears ? 
Shall we e’er forget the sadness 
And the clouds that hung so dim, 


When our hearts are filled with gladness, 


And our tears are dried by him ? 


Shall the memory be banished 
Of his kindness and his care, 
When the wants and woes are vanished 
Which he loved to soothe and share ? 
All the way by which he led us, 
All the grievings which he bore; 
All the patient love he taught us, 
Shall we think of them no more ? 


Yes! we surely shall remember - 
How he quickened us from death— 
How he fanned the dying ember 
With his spirit’s glowing breath : 
We shall read the tender meaning 
Of the sorrows and alarms, 
As we trod the desert, leaning 
On his everlasting arms. 


And his rest will be the dearer 
When we think of weary ways, 
And his light will seem the clearer 
As we muse on cloudy days. 
Oh, ’twill be a glorious morrow 
To a dark and gtormy day ! 

We shall recollect our sorrow, 
As the dreams that pass away. 


LITTLE SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


Litt e shoes and stockings ! 
What a tale ye speak, 
Of the swollen eyelid, 
And the tear-wet cheek ! 
Of the nightly vigil, 
And the daily prayer ; 
Of the buried darling, 
Present everywhere. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 








Brightly plaided stockings, 
Of the finest wool ; 
Rounded feet and dainty, 
Each, a stocking full; 
Tiny shoes of crimson, 
Shoes that nevermore 
Will awaken echoes, 
From the toy-strewn floor. 


Not the wealth of Indies, 
Could your worth eclipse, 
Priceless little treasures, 
Pressed to whitened lips ; 
As the mother nurses, 
From the world apart, 
Leaning on the arrow 
That has pierced her heart, 


Head of flaxen ringlets ; 
Eyes of heaven’s blue, 
Parted mouth—a rosebud— 
Pearls, just peeping through ; 
Soft arms softly twining 
Round her neck at eve, 
Little shoes and stockings, 
These fhe dreams ye weave. 


Weave her yet another 
Of the world of bliss, 
Let the stricken mother 
Turn away from this ; 
Bid her dream believing 
Little feet await, 
Watching for her passing 
Through the pearly gate. 
— Congregational Herald. 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


Tue maid who binds her warrior’s sash, 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry teardrop hangs and trembles. 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As ever dewed the field of glory. 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
’Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder— 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the plain of battle ! 


The mother who conceals her grief, 
While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God, 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on Freedom’s field of honor ! 






THE WEAKNESS OF GIANTS. 


From The London Review. 
THE WEAKNESS OF GIANTS. 

MYTHOLOGY, tradition, and history agree 
in the fact that giants, though strong in 
body, are weak in mind; and that nature, 
which does so much for them in respect of 
thews and sinews, is, for the most part, 
niggardly to them in the matter of brains. 
Their brute force is not equalled by their 
intellect; and the biggest and most formida- 
bly pretentious of them are continually rep- 
resented as falling easy victims to the skill 
or cunning of comparatively small antago- 
nists. Samson was but a poor creature— 
if he were not a positive idiot; and great 
Goliath of Gath, fell easily before nimble 
little David. The Jotuns, in Norse my- 
thology, were, with all their tremendous 
strength, very easily circumvented by strip- 
lings—and even by children; and the 
famous achievements of the universally 
popular and highly esteemed Jack—sur- 
named the Giant-Killer—have no other 
moral thin to show how infinitely superior 
to the mere bodily force of the hugest mon- 
sters in human form are the skill, patience, 
address, and pertinacity, that are given to 
smaller people, in order to keep true the 
balances of nature, and rescue the world 
from oppression. When a giant becomes 
the friend of a dwarf, it is only that he may 
have the advantage of the little man’s intel- 
lect ; and the dwarf generally ends by mak- 
ing himself, as he ought to be, the ruler 
and governor of his bulky associate. It is 
an old, and all but universal instinct, which 
has contributed largely to the delight of 
men in all parts of the world, and given 
them treasures of poctry and romance, 
which have gone on accumulating from the 
earliest ages to our own. 

The fight for the championship of Eng- 
land, which took place on Tuesday last in 
an island in the river Medway, safe from 
the interference of a police that was doubt- 
less instructed not to be “too” zealous in 
the performance of its duty, was in itself a 
very disgusting business. Yet, in its re- 
sults, it was so remarkable a proof of the 
old wisdom of the world, as represented to 
us by the traditions of every age and race, 
as to justify the journalist in commenting 
upon it. Most people of education look 
upon pugilism with dislike, and some even 
with abhorrence; but it cannot be denied 





that very many of the educated and refined, ~~ ; 


as well as larger numbers who have coarser — 
tastes, see a substratum of goodness under 
the evil thing, and defénd it as not without 
its advantages in keeping up among the 
people a love of fair play, in discouraging or, 
rendering impossible amongst us the use of 
the knife or the stiletto, and above all things 
in imprinting upon the whole course and 
current of an Englishman’s character a con- 
viction of the base cowardice of “hitting a 
man when he is down.” 

Without entering upon that question at 
all, and recognizing to the fullest extent the 
brutality of the late fight between Hurst 
and Mace, for the greatly coveted belt of 
the championship, we cannot but read the 
details of the struggle with a certain sort of 
admiration for the “ pluck,” as well as the 
skill of the little man, who so effectually 
defeated the big one. Hurst, the possessor 
of the belt, which he had won some months 
ago at the close of a short fight, by a single 
and all but accidental blow, stood nearly six 
feet three inches in height, and weighed 
sixteen stone. Mace, his antagonist, was 
but five feet eight inches in height, and 
weighed only ten stone and a half. It was 
known by the friends and backers of the 
giant, that he had but to strike one blow to 
make an end of the battle, if not of his ad- 
versary, and that that one blow would fell a 
stronger man than Mace, as effectually as a 
child’s hand would fell a ninepin. Mace, if 
not his friends and backers, was precisely 
of the same conviction, and never lost 
heart, or doubted the issue, even when 
Hurst, to add to his other advantages, ac- 
quired the right of choosing his corner, and 
stood with his own back to the sun, and the 
light full in the face of his adversary. 

After a little preliminary sparring to feel 
his way, “ Mace,” says the graphic account 
of an eye-witness, “began the fight with 
a terrific blow, which completely closed 
Hurst’s eye, and seemed to make his bulky 
frame tremble to his very feet. Before the 
first round, which lasted nearly twelve min- 
utes, was over, Hurst was half smothered in 
his own blood, and his face so gashed, that, 
as far as appearances went, Mace might 
have been assaulting him with a razor. 
Hurst knew evidently nothing of boxing, 
and his antagonist therefore mértely drew 
aside with the most perfect saig-froid from 
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the slow, awkward movements of the pon- 
derous arms, delivering his own strokes full 
on the head and face of the giant, with a 
force and rapidity that was terrible. In 
vain, like a blind Cyclops, Hurst threw his 
arms abroad, and strove to grasp, to strike, 
even to touch his lithe, wiry foe; in vain he 
strove to hem him into a corner. Mace 
would simply inflict his tremendous blows 
full on the smashed face of his opponent, 
pass under his arm, and be gone, almost 
before the eye could follow his movements.” 

We have no intention of giving all the 
sickening details. After a struggle of fifty 
minutes, during which eight rounds were 
fought, Hurst—disfigured, bleeding, ghastly, 
and insensible—was compelled by his back- 
ers to give in, without having struck one 
blow, or even so much as touched his an- 
tagonist. It is not our purpose either to 
defend or apologize for the exhibition, or to 
say one word for the good taste or humanity 
of those who witnessed or permitted it; but, 
nevertheless, in spite of our better judg- 
ment, we find it impossible to withhold the 
expression of a certain amount of sympathy 
for the poor “giant” so sadly belabored, 
and of approval of the personal daring and 
incomparable skill of the conqueror. 

Yet, had it been only to express such 
feelings, we should not have given any addi- 
tional publicity to the details of so vulgar a 
fight. It is only because we find in it a 
specimen of the mightier conflicts that are 
being fought, or that will shortly have to be 
fought in the world, that we tolerate it at 
all, and look upon it as a kind of represent- 
ative battle, in which far greater issues are 
very palpably prefigured. 

All history tells us that the fiercest giants, 
who depend upon force alone, are inevitably 
beaten when it comes to the point; and that 
the mightiest empires follow the same law, 
and are doomed to fall victims to the skill 
and intelligence which they ignore or de- 
spise. We need not go back to the classic 
or the middle ages for proofs of the fact. 
We have only to look around to see it. Is 
not Austria a stupid giant like Hurst ? and 
Italy a lithe, little, patient, and dexterous 
combatant like Mace? The fortunes of that 
great match, with the whole of the civilized 
world for its spectators, are as yet marvel- 
lously similar to those which were this week 
decided in Kent; and the issues will be the 
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same, or there is neither truth in nature nor 
in history. Hurst will, it is to be hoped, 
recover from his defeat; and so it is to be 
hoped will Austria when Italy has done with 
her. But Hurst and Austria will have to 
fight other battles, with other challengers, 
or retire,—the one from the ring, and the 
other from her high position among king- 
doms and empires. Who will challenge 
Hurst we cannot say, but every one can see 
far enough into the future to know that 
Hungary will be the next nimble and skilful 
boxer that will try the fortune of battie with 
the bulky giant of Vienna. And, of course, 
the bulky monster will be beaten. 

In like manner that tremendous old giant, 
who sits at Rome, has been so belabored 
by the nimble little men of intellect, who 
have been hitting him such heavy blows, 
that he presents at this moment a spectacle 
almost as frightful to contemplate as poor 
Hurst did afew minutes before the fight was 
over. Substitute for the name of Brettle, 
the giant’s backer, in the following para- 
graph, the name of Napoleon III,, and for 
that of Hurst the Papacy, and there comes 
out a truthful picture of the present condi- 
tion of one of the most formidable giants 
who ever appeared in the world to overcome 
and oppress it. “Brettle, Hurst’s chief 
backer,” says the Times reporter, “at last 
rushed into the arena, and insisted on his 
fighting no more; but the maimed giant 
seemed incapable of understanding his de- 
feat, and groped and staggered out again. 
Blind and fainting it only required one or 
two more blows to finish the affair; but the 
infliction of those on the helpless heap of 
flesh was horrible and sickening beyond all 
description. His seconds and backers gave 
in for him without his knowledge, and kept 
Hurst in his corner till he gradually became 
almost insensible, and ali the restorative 
arts of the ring were exhausted in efforts to 
keep him from fainting, which, in the ab- 
sence of a surgeon, and in his then fast- 
failing power, might have been a most seri- 
ous affair.” 

And a very serious affair it will be, when 
the Brettle of Pio Nono withdraws him 
from the ring, and confesses on his behalf, 
that the long, unequal fight is at an end for- 
ever. 

We need not pursue the course of our 
illustrations. They are obvious and nu- 
merous, and lie upon the surface of all con- 
temporary history. Let the giants beware! 
There are evil days before them ; and intel- 
lect will conquer brute force now, as it 
always has done, both in personal and in 
national conflicts. 


BARON BUNSEN. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. | of one who is supporting the champion of 


BARON BUNSEN. BY THE REV. F. D. 
MAURICE. 

In the Times, of Jan. 9, a short article 
appeared on the death of Baron Bunsen. 
Tt was translated from the Révue Chrétienne, 
and was signed by M. Pressensé. The arti- 
cle was worthy of the subject and of the 
writer. It would not be easy to find any- 
where a more beautiful obituary, one freer 
from flattery and exaggeration, and fuller 
of genuine affection and admiration. M. 
Pressensé is not a follower of Baron Bunsen. 
He professes a dislike to many of his opin- 
ions. His appreciation of the man is the 
more real because he does. 

But just and generous as this testimony 
from a Frenchman is, an Englishman could 
scarcely read it without some pain. Baron 
Bunsen lived among us, and was more 
closely associated with us than with the 
people of any country except his own. He 
was known intimately to men of all classes 
and alk parties in this land; some of all 
classes and all parties expressed no ordinary 
affection for him. Why are they all silent ? 
Is separation from our land or the separa- 
tion of death a destroyer of all the links 
which bind us to those with whom we have 
interchanged thoughts, from whom we have 
received benefits? Or are we so behind 
French Protestants in Christian graces that 
differences of opinion make it impossible for 
us to say what we feel and know respecting 
the inner worth of those whom we cannot 
accept as guides? Some I am sure who 
received from him a series of undeserved 
kindnesses have preferred to seem ungrate- 
ful than to inflict on his memory the burden 
of their awkward praises and their bad rep- 
utation. Such motives may fairly influence 
them to a certain extent. But what they do 
ill, others may be stirred up to do better ; 
their partial conceptions or misrepresenta- 
tions of him, may call forth the friends who 
understood him to vindicate his character. 
I should abstain from speaking if I did not 
think that a slight testimony from one who 
differed from him more widely than M. 
Pressensé is likely to have done—who 
looked at all objects from a different, nearly 
the opposite, point of view to his—may be 
of some use at this time. I do not pretend 
to be a reluctant or van impartial witness. 
But my evidence will, at least, not be that 
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some cause in which he is interested. And 
no one will be able to charge the- memory of 
a great man with any of the follies which he 
may discover in his admirer. 

The first impression, I think, which was 
left upon all who saw Bunsen during his 
residence in this country, or in any other 
country, was that they had seldom met with 
a man so thoroughly friendly and genial, so 
ready to meet people of all kinds on their 
own ground, so little affecting dignified re- 
serve, so free from the airs of diplomacy. 
Frankness will have struck them as his pe- 
culiar characteristic. They will, of course, 
have been surprised by the variety of his 
information upon subjects which they sup- 
posed to lie out of the circle of an ambassa- 
dor’s business. What will have surprised 
still more will have been his personal inter- 
est in each of those subjects : his power of 
throwing his heart into the one by which 
the person he was conversing with was oc- 
cupied at the moment. They will have 
found that this vivacity of mind did not 
only manifest itself in general topics; their 
own private and domestic concerns were re- 
membered with a sympathy which was at 
least as pleasant, and I should suppose 
somewhat more rare. Those who were 
struck by his intellectual accomplishments 
may have thought that he was too encyclo- 
pedic, that his mind wanted concentration. 
But they will certainly have observed that 
his attachments were as diffusive as his 
studies, and that in them there was no defi- 
ciency of distinctness or personality. His 
affections were the more alive in the family 
circle, amongst his intimate friends, because 
they were catholic. 

I have spoken of firstimpressions. Those 
which I have described were, I think, very 
general. I never remember to have met 
any one, even of the Malachi Malagrowther 
species, who did not share in them for 
awhile. But I have known many, not ill- 
disposed persons, who fancied they saw 
reason to suspect the man of duplicity, 
whom they had given credit for so much 
straightforwardness; to suppose that he 
professed with his lips what he did not in- 
wardly believe. Every one knows how rap- 
idly such doubts spread when they have 
once entered into our minds ; what revenge 














we take for our previous credulity ; how we 











labor that others may not indulge the un- 
wise confidence which we have abandoned. 
As such feelings, when they are not well 
founded, are most demoralizing and mis- 
chievous—as I am well convinced that in 
this instance they have no foundation—I 
will explain how I think they originated. 
When Baron Bunsen came to England, 
many of us fancied that he was half an 
Englishman. We knew he had many ties 
to this country; we had heard that he was 
suspected in his own of Anglomania; we 
were specially pleased to have the witness of 
a philosopher of extensive observation as 
well as reading in favor of our habits and 
institutions—against his own. When we 
desire to be deceived, every phrase carries 
the meaning, not that it has, but that we 
give it. Any kindly appreciation of that 
which we have done or thought, any willing- 
ness to meet us on some common ground, is 
taken to imply preference for us, nay, to in- 
timate how much better other lands would 
be if they could be cast in our mould. Many 
eminent foreigners have suffered grievously 
from these complimentary opinions respect- 
ing them. The moment they have shown 
any of the patriotism which it would have 
been their shame to want, there has been an 
expression of more than disappointment—of 
anger, as if we had been tricked. “It is 
not,” we say, “what we English call con- 
sistency and good faith ;” as if “ we Eng- 
lish” did not show by that very language 
that we should think ourselves bound in 
duty to recant every observation we had 
ever made that could by possibility imply 
the superiority of any country to our own. 
No one ever was subjected to a greater share 
of this injustice than Baron Bunsen. If he 
had formed an exaggerated estimate of our 
merits—exaggerated, I mean, for a foreigner 
—the very near view he had of our corrup- 
tions and our discontents might naturally 
have shaken it. But I venture to doubt 
whether even in the commencement of his 
stay here he felt or gave indications to any 
fairly judging person that he felt the slight- 
est disloyalty to his own national traditions. 
At that time I would have given much to 
believe that he had some Anglican tenden- 
cies ; yet no cunning sophistry which I could | 
exercise on the words I heard him speak, or | 
that were reported to me by those who knew | 
him better, could bring me to the conclusion | 
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that he had. Every thing convinced me that 
he was a German to his heart’s core; that 
he had resisted, and would resist, every in- 
fluence from without, every temptation from 
within, to be any thing else. 

But if he was exposed to this kind of sus- 
picion, he fell just as much under an oppo- 
site one. English laymen tormented with 
questions of which they did not find their 
divines willing or able to offer a solution~ 
English divines finding that what they had 
been in the habit of preaching in their pul- 
pits or teaching in their classes, did not sat- 
isfy others or themselves—might naturally 
turn to a German, free from the trammels of 
our education, acquainted with a variety of 
religious beliefs, conversant with the vicissi- 
tudes of opinion in his own country, most 
ready to communicate his thoughts and ex- 
periences, for some relief from their embar- 
rassments. Many who sought this relief 
may have fancied for awhile that they had 
found it. A number of thoughts would be 
brought before them to which they had not 
been accustomed; they would find them- 
selves in a different atmosphere from that 
which they had been used to breathe ; they 
could not be deceived that it was an atmos- 
phere, not of speculation merely, but of 
earnest practical faith. To some this last 
discovery would be most consolatory. But, 
in process of time, some of them might per- 
ceive that practical faith in them must c on- 
nect itself with other feelings and supports 
than those which the German seemed to re- 
quire. What was natural to him, was un- 
natural to them. Howit should be so, they 
might be unable to determine; the experi- 
ence of the fact is more than any explana- 
tion. On the other hand, many in a differ- 
ent, though equally discontented, state of 
mind would regard this so-called faith as a 
mere heirloom from Luther and the six- 
teenth century, which interfered with the 
scientific processes and idealizing processes 
into which they had hoped that a philoso- 
pher of the nineteenth century would initiate 
them. Each of these for different reasons 
would express a disappointment, perhaps an 
indignation, not inferior to that of the An- 
glican doctor, whom both abhorred. ‘ The 
German prescriptions do not suit our com- 
plaints,” would be the groan of the onc. The 
other would threaten the imperfect per- 
former of the miracle of liquefying facts 
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into ideas, much in the tone of the Neapoli- 
tan on a like occasion. “Oh cattivo St. 
Januario !” would be the mildest phrase of 
lamentation when the too solid flesh did not 
melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a dew. 
The former would not have the fairness to 
remember that the German physician did 
not volunteer his advice to the English pa- 
tient; did not profess to say what kind of 
bath might suit his constitution. It did not 
occur to the other that he made no pro- 
fession of any special power to liquefy facts ; 
that he was in the habit of denouncing many 
who performed that portent in his own land 
as enchanters and false prophets; that he 
probably envied the English reverence for 
facts—if it did not convert all facts into cot- 
ton or bank notes—though he might not 
find it easily attainable by himself. 

The true lesson from these different kinds 
of unfairness which Englishmen are prone 
to commit, and from each of which Bunsen 
suffered discredit, is, I conceive, that we 
never honor one another—that we never are 
even ordinarily just to one another—unless 
we have a position of our own which we are 
resolved not to abandon; and unless we like 
those foreigners best who are resolved that 


they will try to understand their position 


and to hold it fast. If we adhere to this 
rule, Bunsen will not only retain all those 
titles to our esteem which he earned when 
he first came amongst us, but we shall 
reckon it a very great additional title that, 
after seeing all the wealth and grandeur of 
England—after seeing what may have at- 
tracted him much more, its scientific prowess 
and the results which that prowess has pro- 
duced—its religious freedom and its relig- 
ious activities—in spite of strong affections 
and domestic ties which bound him to us— 
he nevertheless retained unsoiled and intact 
his devotion to his fatherland, and would 
not suffer any tastes, feelings, opinions of 
Englishmen to sway him the very least in 
his projects for its amelioration. And I 
think we cannot show our respect for him 
more than by going and doing likewise. We 
shall utterly fail to extirpate any of the evils 
which we mourn over most, if we seek to 
extirpate them by foreign and not by native 
methods ; the plans which we borrow will 
be in our practice artificial and clumsy, the 
notions we borrow, generally exaggerated, 
always feeble. For no mere change can ever 
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be reformation; reformation always has 
meant, always must mean the recovery of a 
form which has been lost, the pursuit of 
ends which are marked out for us and which 
we have forgotten—the return to a real be- 
lief of that which we profess in words. 

That this was the end which Baron Bun- 
sen set before himself in reference to the 
country of his birth, and of his mature affec- 
tion, I am fully convinced. Whether the 
means which he chose for the end were the 
best possible, I, of course, am utterly incom- 
petent to decide. But, as I trace them, I 
cannot help perceiving that they were, at 
least, consistent; that he had a distinct 
sense of a vocation, which Germany and her 
sons ought not to forget; that he had also 
a sense of certain dangers attending that 
vocation which it became her sons to watch 
against, and so far as in them lay to coun- 
teract; that he never supposed they could 
be counteracted except by influences which 
should bring the life and heart of the coun- 
try into fuller play, which should give it a 
practical as well as a scientific interest in the 
past, which should awaken its hopes for the 
future. 

The belief of a special vocation for his 
people cannot have been learnt by Bunsen 
in any of those schools to which he is ac- 
cused of having addicted himself. It must 
have been received from the old Hebrew 
prophets. Would to God we had more of 
it! Would to God that when we talked of 
our callings we meant that they were call- 
ings! If it were so, with how much more 
reverence and fear should we pursue them! 
If he was right in thinking, as his master 
Niebuhr had taught him, that philology, un- 
derstanding by the name not only the study 
of language but of the historical documents 
of nations, is the work for which Germans 
have special gifts that other nations want— 
from how many rash conclusions might he 
save them—what courage might he give 
them, supposing he could persuade them 
that it is indeed a vocation; that God has 
designated them to it! 

What was the measure of his own philo- 
logical success in his Egyptian Inquiries, or 
in his larger work on the History of Man- 
kind, I must leave to those who are qualified 
to judge. But this, Ithink, must be appar- 
ent to all who only look into those books; 
that they are not merely antiquarian; that 
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the writer has felt a human interest in his| | cries, confessions, thanksgivings to the liv- 
subjects, and has given a human interest to. ing God, of the most devout men, of all 
his discourses on them. Merely scientific | ages which Germany has produced not when 
inquirers may be shocked at such motives— | they were speculating or debating, but when 
but I cannot help thinking that zeal for the | they were in the midst of individual and na- 
honor of Germany and of Niebuhr gave him | tional suffering. 
an interest in penetrating hieroglyphics, and} For the same purpose Bunsen, long before 
enumerating Egyptian dynasties, which the| he came to England, composed a liturgy. 
mere topics would have wanted. I do not} The largest work which he wrote while he 
doubt his love of truth for truth’s sake, but | was in England contains more than one vol- 
I apprehend that, to an affectionate warm- | ume which is especially devoted to the ancient 
hearted man, truth brings greater evidences | Liturgies of the Church. As I think the 
of itself when it can show itself surrounded | writers of the Olney Hymns would have 
with living and personal associations. esteemed the Gesangbuch a more effectual 
But, if Bunsen thought that his country-| antidote to what they would have called the 
men ought to pursue such investigations as| unevangelical tendencies of modern Ger- 
these with unflinching ardor, and not to be) many, than any prelections against those 
stopped in them by any consideration of the | | tendencies, so I believe Jeremy Taylor would 
results to which they might lead, he was | have valued these actual exhibitions of the 
certainly as strongly convinced that the | life and devotion of primitive martyrs and 
German mind requires something to balance | fathers very much more than any arguments 
its merely intellectual energies. His Ge-|to prove that Germans were undervaluing 
sangbuch, which has been in part naturalized | the authority of fathers or martyrs. I do 
among us by Miss Wentworth’s admirable | not say this because I regard this part of 
translations, must have been the result of| Bunsen’s labors as establishing a special 
this conviction. Such a book, coming from | ground of sympathy between him and mem- 
a statesman, would have astonished the bers of the English Church. On the con- 
English public; must have astonished the | trary, there is no part of his writings which 
German public still more; must have laid | brings out the contrast between him and us 
him open to the charge of pietism at a time | more strikingly. The ante-Nicene fathers 
when that charge was especially offensiv e.| were precious to him, in contrast with those 
As it was not original it could procure him| who adopted and wrestled for the creeds 
no personal fame to compensate that disa- | which we take for the groundwork of our 
greeable imputation. Yet, if a statesman| devotions. I have no words to express how 
desires to call forth the life of his people, to| entirely I dissent from his opinion. If the 
give it an interest in its own past history, to | conflicts of the first centuries had not issued 
deliver it from sordid aims, to substitute an in the proclamation of the Nicene Creed, the 
earnest practical faith for mere theories, to | Church, it seems to me, would have passed 
contrast the dreams of modern revolution | into a mere collection of devout opinions ; 
with the actual convictions of old reformers ; | its various schools would have sunk: into 
I know not how by a thousand protocols, or | warring philosophical sects. The Creed was 


speeches, or repressing edicts, he could have|the proclamation of a Divine kingdom, 


fulfilled his function half as well. There are | which was to struggle with the imperial 


some worthy men, both in England and Ger-| kingdom in Constantinople—which was to 
many, who suppose that they can rekindle) keep up a battle in all ages with every form 
faith there by continual denunciations of) of imperialism, whether it came forth under 
Rationalism, who say also that Bunsen’s|a secular or an ecclesiastical name. The 
aim was to weaken faith and strengthen} Creed going forth from Nice, stifled no in- 
Raticnalism. Let them ask themselves se-| quiry—was able to check no opposing opin- 
riously in any quiet moment what they have|ion. Athanasius had to fight alone against 
accomplished by their labors, to awaken| the world in defence of it, an@ to prevail be- 
faith, or destroy that which is opposed to it | cause he was fighting for the people against 
in any single heart? And then let them the doctors. When it became a mere sub- 
consider what may have been done for that ject of debate among doctors in the Churches 
end by bringing together the most earnest! of Greece, the mighty proclamation of an 
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actual living will by Mahomet and his suc- 
cessors crushed the professors of it. It 
could only make head against them in the 
west, by appearing once more as the an- 
nouncement of a kingdom that rules over 
all. In that form it has had to endure the 
incubus of papal domination ; it has had to 
fight with the fury of Protestant sects. It 
will, as I think, overthrow them both—be a 
witness for the union of Greeks, Romanists, 
Protestants—and batter down the devil- 
worship which prevails so mightily among 
all three. Not for an instant would I sur- 
render it to the objections or arguments of 
Bunsen, or of all other objectors, lay and 
clerical, together, however muchI may honor 
them ; because I believe in my heart it will 
do the work which they longed to see done, 
and which their religious instincts, philo- 
sophical theories, even practical devotions, 
cannot do without it. By all means let 
them speak out their objections and difficul- 
ties; it has power to encounter them, and, 
conquer them. By all means let each man 
pursue honestly his own search after unity ; 
I am satisfied it will meet all their different 
searches, and will help to make them effectual. 

What I have said about Bunsen’s efforts 


to restore the literature of the early Church, 
explains what I shall venture to say about 


his “Church of the Future.” The book 
which bears this title embodies, it seems to 
me, the feelings which were likely to be ex- 
cited by the democratic movement of the 
age, in a man who was full of strong reli- 
gious convictions, and who was vehemently 
averse to the old hierarchical system. The 
Gemeinde is every thing. All ministers are 
merely its officials. The services of the 
Church are acts of united thanksgiving. 
That which was supposed to be a sacrificial 
act, deriving some virtue from the presence 
of the priest, is the offering of the heart and 
spirit of the people to God. This is the de- 
vout aspect of the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty. In this form he hoped it might be 
emancipated from its atheistical accompani- 
ments; in this form it might combine the 
old Protestant testimony for individual faith 
with the social cravings of a later time. 

On most men this book left an impression 
of great disappointment. Its magnificent 
title led them to expect something which 
should be satisfying to the hopes and wants 
of people in all parts of Christendom, nay, 
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‘in all quarters of the world. They were 
perplexed to find much space devoted to dis- 
cussions of minute points of organization 
affecting Prussia, possibly the north of Ger- 
many—nearly uninteresting, scarcely intel- 
ligible anywhere else. I owe great thanks 
to the book for this very reason. It made 
me more conscious than any book I had 
ever read before, than any book written with 
a less honest and simple intention could 
have done—how impossible it is to conceive 
a Universal Church, how the most enlarged 
philosophy can only describe a merely local 
Church, if the starting-point is the Geme- 
inde. Suppose a Divine Being, who calls 
out a man, a family, a nation, who then re- 
veals the Head of all nations, and you can 
explain what excuses men have found for 
contracting the dimensions of such a body, 
so that it shall be subject to the mortal 
bishop of a particular city ; so that it should 
be merely national; so that it should rep- 
resent some special opinion. But take 
the opposite course ; try to ascend from the 
notion of the society to those who minister 
in it, to Him who is the object of its adora- 
tion, and that society adapts itself unawares 
to the notions, education, epoch, circum- 
stances of the person who describes it. His 
desire to be useful and practical forbids him 
to lose himself in considerations which would 
fit any place, and therefore are fit for no 
place. And this is only a small part of the 
difficulty. The ministers chosen by the 
Gemeinde are merely officials. By the 
hypothesis they can be nothing else; offi- 
cials with the same temptations as men have 
felt everywhere to exercise tyranny over 
their flocks; to make that tyranny good by 
appeals to the grandeur of their work. And 
the object of the worship is,—what ? Bun- 
sen would have answered reverently, “ The 
God of our fathers ; the God who is revealed 
in Christ.” But saying so he brings back 
the idea of a Church grounded on that reve- 
lation ; the Church of the past is the Church 
of the future. Not saying so—the old story 
is repeated. The object of worship is really 
created by the worshipper; the official be- 
comes, in the worst sense of the word, sacer- 
dotal; he is the victim and organ of all the 
superstitions of the Gemeinde ; not less, but 
more for that, its oppressor. None of these 
| consequences were present to Bunsen’s mind. 
|He is in truth not more responsible for 
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them than a hundred theories which prevail 
amongst ourselves. He has the great merit 
of bringing these theories to the test; of 
showing how inconsistent we have been in 
combining them with another much older 
doctrine. His noble ambition to assert the 
rights of the Gemeinde, to clear away priest- 
craft, to give sacrifice a real meaning, forces 
us back upon that earlier faith. Without 
that faith I do not see how any of these ob- 
jects can be accomplished ; they must be ac- 
complished some day, if it has any reality. 
I do not complain of him in the least for 
maintaining the position he has taken up in 
this book. His business as a German might 
be to ask what kind of society is necessary 
that the rights of men as social and spirit- 
ual beings may be fully asserted, and to see 
whether he could construct such a society. 
We who are not constructors at all may be 
very grateful for the experiment, may learn 
much more from its failure than from many 
successes upon which we plume ourselves. 
We have had ages of political experience to 
compensate our want of the power of theo- 
rizing. Institutions have not been devised 
by us, but have grown up in the midst of 
us. We may ask ourselves what they sig- 
nify; whether we have ever understood 
them; whether we are not continually un- 
dermining them through our carelessness 
respecting their nature and purposes. That 
self-examination will surely be more profit- 
able to us than complaining of what foreign- 
ers, better and more earnest than we are, 
have done or have not done. They will help 
us if we are true to ourselves; if not we 
shall destroy ourselves, without their inter- 
ference. 

In his book “ On the Signs of the Times,” 
‘which Bunsen wrote after he left England, 
he did full justice to the freedom of relig- 
ious opinions from state interference which 
our people have obtained; he claimed the 
like freedom for Prussia; he attributed the 
presence of it among us in a great meas- 
ure to the action of the sects upon the Es- 
tablished Church; he attributed the ab- 
sence of it elsewhere, principally to sa- 
cerdotal influence. As an assertion of the 
safety of entire religious freedom, of the 
danger of any restraint upon it, under one 
pretext or other, the book seems to me of 
great value. 





As an explanation of the| based his doctrine of toleration. 
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which it can be maintained, I must consider 
it defective. To remind English Church- 
men that the Puritan—and especially the 
Independent—was at one time a witness for 
a liberty which they were disposed to re 
strain, can do them no harm. It is not a 
novel announcement to them ; they heard it 
a century ago from the historian who disliked 
the Puritans most. But that historian would 
not have confessed that the disposition in 
English Churchmen to persecute arose from 
their disposition to merge the invisible in 
the visible ruler, civil or sacerdotal; that 
the force of the protest of the Covenanter— 
and of the Independent, when the Cove- 
nanter had become a mere believer in the 
Presbytery-~lay in his proclamation of a 
God who actually governed in the affairs of 
men, and to whom the monarch and the eccle- 
siastic were equally subject. So long as that 
faith is strong, there will be a witness against 
the attempt to take the power from Him to 
whom it belongs, to assume the right of pro- 
tecting that which He alone can protect. 
The faith is strong when men are crushed 
by mortal hands, when they can only take 
refuge in the unseen. Therefore the argu- 
ments against persecution come from the suf- 
ferers ; are forgotten so soon as they have 
earned dominion. But it is the faith of a 
Church ; emphatically it is not the faith of a 
sect. Ifthe sects have helped to keep alive 
in us the belief that we are witnesses for a 
kingdom of God, not for certain opinions, 
we should be very thankfultothem. For it 
is that belief which can alone save us from 
being a sect, which can alone extinguish 
sects. And with sects persecution—since 
persecution is good to maintain the domin- 
ion of sects—is a denial of the dominion of 
God. Wein England have owed any degree 
of freedom we have to a faith, let it have 
been ever so weak, in this dominion. There 
has been a dim sense in our minds—however 
much we have resisted it—that those who 
touch the ark to keep it from shaking may 
incur the sentence of him in old time who 
ventured on that experiment. To strengthen 
this feeling, to deepen it, is, I suspect, the 
one method of perpetuating the religious 
liberty we have, and of making it greater. 
The maxim of Barneveld, says Mr. Motley, 
was Nil scire tutissima fides ; on that he 
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method by which it has been won, and by | wishes all to know” seems to me a much 
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safer faith; the foundation of a much more 
comprehensive toleration than Barneveld 
dreamed of. How Prussia may be saved 
from her notion of a paternal interference to 
keep men straight in the faith : how she is to 
escape from state tyranny without. throwing 
herself back into ecclesiastical tyranny, I do 
not pretend to affirm. So far as Baron Bun- 
sen has spoken on that subject in his “ Signs 
of the Times,” I should abstain from criticis- 
ing him—for other reasons, and, because he 
has shown in this volume that such a knowl- 
edge of England as none of us possess re- 
specting his country did not save him from 
Jnistakes about us which an ignorant native 
could not have committed. We ought only 
to speak for ourselves. In mere protests 
against sacerdotal government thousands of 
Englishmen would join him, who like a lit- 
tle persecution very dearly. The abuses of 
sacerdotal government have come, not from 
the conviction that there is a truth for all 
men, which it is good for all to confess to- 
gether. but from uncertainty whether there 
is any such truth, or whether it is not better 
to force men into a nominal acknowledgment 
of something which will do in the place of it. 

These remarks have a close application to 
the last work in which Bunsen was engaged 
upon earth, his “ Vollstiindiges Bibelwerk 
fiir die Gemeinde.” For an incredible num- 
ber of hours in each day, he toiled at a new 
translation of the Bible. It was to be 
printed along with the version of Luther. It 
was to be accompanied by historical and 
spiritual explanations, which he hoped would 
remove some of the difficulties of the Ger- 
mans to the acceptance of it as a national 
and family book, such as it was held to be 
by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
From this book, so far at least as the inter- 
pretations were concerned, an Englishman 
may be pardoned for not expecting much. 
For nearly two centuries—from philosopher 
Locke to the last issue of the Tract Society 
—men of different schools have been labor- 
ing to adapt the Bible to our own tastes and 
capacities. That is to say, it has been made 
to echo our voices ; the temper, habits, con- 
victions of our age or our coterie, have been 
more or less skilfully brought forth from its 
pages. An interpretation, which should ex- 
hibit as faithfully—more learnedly—the Ger- 
man thought of the nineteenth century might 
be some counteraction to those which exhibit 
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the English thought, perhaps of the eigh- 
teenth century, perhaps of some section in 
this century. But if the message of the Bi- 
ble is a message to mankind, not in one age 
but in all ages—a message to those wants 
which are not satisfied by, not expressed in, 
the peculiar tendencies and conceptions of 
any age or place, rather which are crying to 
be emancipated from those tendencies and 
conceptions, each new adaptation is only a 
new form of bondage. And if the Bible is 
any thing less than this-—if it does not speak 
to us, but only repeats what we first putinto 
it, will the ‘“‘ Gemeinde,” will any man con- 
tinue to care for it? Is not the notion that 
it is not this—that it is only a book in which 
divines or philosophers find what they hide 
—the cause of the indifference to it in Eng- 
land and in Germany, which Bunsen de- 
sired to cure? Some learned and able men 
amongst us hold that our people when 
they hear the Bible, are too ready to think 
they are hearing the words of God. “If,” 
say they, ‘‘ Englishmen generally, could be 
delivered from this superstition, if we, the 
teachers, did not encourage it, there would 
be no dread of philological and physical 
inquiries, lest the Bible should be over- 
thrown ; other literature would not be dis- 
paraged for the sake of a single book; we 
should give full play to our faculties in the 
study of it, and in all other studies.” My 
own solemn conviction is that our people do 
not half enough believe that they are listen- 
ing to the words of God when they are lis- 
tening to the Bible ; that we, their teachers, 
do not half enough believe it. If we did, 
we should not be afraid of any physical or 
philological inquiries. If we did, we should 
not try to make people understand, by a 
heap of preparatory evidence, that God is 
speaking to them in the Bible; we should 
be confident that he would make them un- 
derstand his speech. If we did, we should 
prize all literature much more than we do. 
Those who would take from us the fragments 
we have of this faith would make us tenfold 
more slaves of the letter than we are. They 
would make us indifferent about scientific 
truth, because we should cease to believe 
that any thing has been established or can 
be established. They would turn us into 
critics of Homer and Shakspeare, not read- 
ers or learners of either. Designing to make 
us more earnest students, they would drive 
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out the spirit of patient, childlike reverence 
and hope which contains the only promise 
of result in any pursuit of any kind. 

But I would repeat once more that the 
maxims which we can discern for our own 
guidance ought to be most cautiously applied 
in our judgment of men in different circum- 
stances from ours. There can be no differ- 
ence in the general principle, that we must 
become little children in order to learn any 
truth of divinity or of physical science. 
There may be the greatest possible differ- 
ences in the indications of this childlike 
spirit, in the obstacles which hinder us from 
attaining it. The Exeter Hall orator may 
think that nothing interferes with it so much 
as the habits of the German student. The 
German student may think that nothing in- 
terferes with it so much as the assumption 
and arrogance of the platform, as the echoes 
and applause of an obedient crowd. Each 
may give the other some warnings which it 
may be worth his while to heed. Those of 
us who are neither orators nor German stu- 
dents may be better for the admonitions of 
both. Bunsen brought his doings to a brave 
and noble test when he appealed, not to pro- 
fessors, but to the people. I cannot think 
that a work undertaken with such earnest- 
ness, and in such a spirit, would have been 
in vain, even if his own part of it was in 
vain. The book would have made its 
strength felt above his interpretations, as I 
trust it will do above ours. And surely, a 
man who desires to be honest and childlike, 
if he cannot find what he seeks in cloisters 
or platforms, will have it granted him in 
some way which his divine Teacher knows 
to be better. 

That final education was bestowed in full 
measure on Baron Bunsen. There came a 
time in which a frame that had been tasked 
to more vigorous and tremendous efforts in 
reading and in writing, than most of us can 
bring ourselves to think of or to believe, 
broke fairly down ; when a man who had en- 
joyed work as much as most enjoy the cessa- 
tion of it,—had to exchange it for the in- 
tensest anguish. What the suffering of any 
complaint in the heart is few of us can even 
guess ; his form of the complaint is perhaps 
the most terrible of all to bear or to witness. 
He felt the deep humiliation of “being un- 
able to soar above the most ordinary neces- 
sities of self-preservation. I am just able,” 
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he said, ‘‘ to utter a short prayer that it may 
please God, either to shorten my sufferings, 
or to give me strength to bear them. But 
when I try to think of higher matters, my 
illness drags me down. Before the last half- 
hour all I could say, and I repeated it con- 
stantly, was Schlafesgnade bis zum Tag; 
but for the last hour I was able to say 
Schlafesgnade, so du willst ; and now look, 
there is the first dawn of morning, and I can 
bear to be awake.” 

A deep human experience assuredly ; only 
to want the grace of sleep till morning, and 
not to find that! But how near is this loss 
of all spiritual consciousness and power to 
the discovery of that which lies beneath it 
all, its ground and support. Ich habe ge- 
Sunden, he said, dass alle Briicke, die man 
gebaut hat zwischen diesem und jenem Leben, 
| fallt, und die eine, Christus, bleibt stehen. 
\It was what he had been saying always 
in hymns and litanies, what he had felt in- 
wardly. To perceive that it was real, when 
hymns and litanies could not be spoken, 
when feeling was dried up, this was surely 
a recompense for much agony. And it was 
not only when all else seemed to be sink- 
ing (alles geht unter, as he said one night, 
nur Gott bleibt) that he felt this standing 
ground. Brighter moments were granted 
when he could delight in the faces around 
him, and in the memory of those whom he 
could not see. Then came forth his strong 
personal affections ; his gratitude to old ben- 
efactors; his sympathies for freedom and 
truth in every land. Heremembered Prus- 
sia and England. He longed for the unity 
of Italy in which he dwelt so long. He could 
listen again to the hymns and the organ 
which had been so dear to him. He could 
say, “‘ It is a wonderful thing to look back 
from above on this life and this world! 
Now first we know in how much darkness 
we have been dwelling here” (was fiir ein 
dunkles Dasein wir hier gefiihrt haben). 
‘“‘Upwards, upwards. Nothing dark; no, 
bright, ever brighter.” He could assure 
those who were dearest to him that his love 
to them had been always grounded upon a 
love that was deep and eternal. He could 
say to the one who was dearest of all, “I 
shall meet thee in the presence of God.” 

One, who had read these and other rec- 
‘ords of his last days at Bonn, writes 
thus :— 
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“* They seem to me too sacred for any but, man life can have been. And yet there is 
the eyes of his dearest friends. Yet Iam nothing which I remember of that, which 
glad that they should be known at least to | would lead me to doubt those records of his 
some besides. Simple and devout English- | later hours, or to wonder at them. He ap- 
men and Englishwomen will at once ac-| peared a diplomatist without trickery; a 
knowledge their sincerity and their depth. | man in the world without frivolity ; a states- 
They will joyfully throw aside any suspicions | man with ever-increasing desires for the 
that they may have formed of him. They | good of the people and the kingdom of God ; 
will judge more kindly and hopefully of|a philosopher with a human heart. There 
many besides him, whose statements may | are, however, other recollections which come 
often puzzle them. They will trust more in| more home to me as I read the story of his 
God’s judgment and less in their own. I} death-bed. A little more than twenty years 
cannot cast stones at these countrymen of ago, just before the accession of the last 
mine for hard thoughts which they may have | king of Prussia, he was for a short time 
cherished respecting Bunsen. With farless|the Minister to the Swiss Cantons. His 
excuse, with far more evidence to confute | house, which had been once occupied by the 
them, I have often allowed the like to har-| English Minister, Mr. Morier, lay about a 
bor in my own mind. But I have always! mile outside of the town of Berne. The 
discovered that they proceeded not from the | situation was one of the most beautiful in 
liveliness of my faith, but from the poverty | that beautiful neighborhood. : The prospect 
of it. They belonged to that arguing, dis-|from the garden was such as one could 
putatious, godless state of mind, which in | scarcely see in any other country. I was sit- 
my arrogance I should, perhaps, have at- | ting with him and with some others in that 
tributed to him. I look back upon all such | garden one afternoon, when all its near love- 





suspicions as reasons for shame and contri- 
tion. For it seems to me, casting my thought 
over a number of years, that he approved 
himself in a variety of circumstances to be 
essentially a true man; one who felt more 
keenly almost than any one the influences 
by which he was surrounded, yet did not 
take his color from them; one who could not 
have been what he was to all about him, if 
his life had not been sustained from a hidden 
source. I did not see him in all the posi- 


tions in which some of my countrymen saw | 
him; I only know by the report of others ' 


what he was to those who visited Rome 
whilst he was the German Minister there. 
But the existence of an ambassador in Lon- 
don seems a greater contrast to those scenes 
in the chamber of Bonn, than even his Ro- 


liness seemed to pass away and be forgotten. 
For there came a sudden discovery of another 
world behind that—a world that was alto- 
gether of light and glory. The same spec- 
tacle may have been granted to one since in 
the same regions. But each of these vis- 
ions surely has its own significance; each 
should be remembered along with the faces 
_that looked upon it. The bright outward 
world in which Bunsen dwelt, and which he 
enjoyed so heartily, had a brighter inner 
world behind it. That was partly revealed 
to him in his chamber at Bonn. May we 
not be confident that it will be revealed 
hereafter to us all, and that human faces, 
earthly sights, will be transfigured in its 
light ? ” 





Cotumsus.—The following anecdote may be 
interesting to some of your readers :— 

Captain D’Auberville, in the bark Chieftain, 
. of Boston, put into Gibraltar on the 27th of 


August, 1851. He went, with two of his pas- 
sengers, across the Straits to Mount Abylus, on 
the African coast ; as they were on the point of 
returning, one of the crew picked up what ap- 
peared to be a piece of rock, but which the cap- 
tain thought to be a kind of pumice-stone. On 
examination it was found to be a cedar keg 
completely incrusted with barnacles and other 
marine shells. The keg was opened, and within 
was found a cocoa-nut enveloped in a kind of 
gum or resinous substance. Within the cocoa- 


nut shell was a piece of parchment covered with 
very old writing, which none of those present 
could read. An American merchant in Gib- 
raltar then read it, and found that it was a brief 
account, drawn up by Columbus in 1493, of his 
American discoveries up to that time. It was 
addressed to Ferdinand and Isabella. It stated 
that, according to the writer’s judgment, the 
ships could not survive another day ; that they 
were between the western isles and Spain ; that 
two similar narratives were written and thrown 
into the sea, in case the caravel should go to the 
bottom. 

Captain D’Auberville’s narrative was given 
in the Louisville Varieties, whence it was copied 
into Zhe Times of that year.—Notes and Queries. 
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From The London Review. 
FLOCCI. 

Tue Latins chose this word for “a thing 
of little value ” without consulting the Sib- 
ylline books; or perhaps the day when cot- 
ton would decide the fate of nations was 
foreshadowed in the volumes which the 
Sybil could not sell. That day is certainly 
come; cotton, if the uncomfortable meta- 
phor may pass, is in evry man’s mouth ; 
and half the interest of a great war and 
more than half the hopes of Indian admin- 
istration centre on the flocculous seed-vessel 
of a malvaceous shrub. The natural world 
seems to symbolize the social in this im- 
mense preponderance of small things over 


FLOCCI. 


and¢that a happy coincidence of events 
makes America’s grave difficulty India’s 
golden opportunity. It is on the cards to 
give the ryot of Hindoostan his share in the 
profits of a trade of twenty millions per an- 
num. It is on tha cards to destroy a mo- 
nopoly, which endangers the markets and 
the industry of half the world. It is on the 
cards to deal an indirect blow at the slave 
trade, which shall complete England’s ran- 
som of the African, and set her ships free 
from a costly watch. What do you play, 
Messieurs the Rulers of the East and Mer- 
chants of the West? Nations watch your 
| game and history will follow its issue. 

No fitter opportunity than this can recur 





great. Those debaters of back-street par- | for the development of Indian cotton-grow- 
liaments, who discuss in cloudy conclave the jing. Mr. Laing, like a second Camillus, has 
question, ‘ Was Creation a Mistake?” would | flung his shears into the ill-adjusted scale of 
feed their world from forests of bread-fruit, | Indian finance, and the beam is at last even. 
and clothe it with ready-grown garments. |The cotton districts, thanks to Lord Dal- 
But the food of men is a little grain—the | housie’s administration, are, to a beegah, 
lowest of his standards of measure; his ours. Practical experience and the atten- 
dress is spun for him by a worm, or grown | tion of interested bodies have been brought 
for him ina seed-cup or a stalk; and the to bear upon the subject since the report of 
coral insect rears islands for his foot to rest | 1847. The old-fashioned gin, the ekhathee, 
upon from the deeps of the sea. The “many |has given place to those inventions whose 


a little” in labor and its product, makes a | introduction to America wrought almost a 
* muckle ” which subdues and sustains the | miracle of improvement. Above all, rail- 


earth ; and so the “ wool-tree,” a curiosity to 
Herodotus, is become an imperial care to us. 

In no proverbial sense, indeed, there is at 
present “‘ much cry and little wool.” True, 
the deficiency in cotton is rather feared than 
felt, but it is one that can no more be awaited, 
than if a householder should defer his in- 
surance till the back-stairs were in a blaze. 
Whatever comes of this American disruption, 
will include American cotton among the in- 


| ways and roads are opened, or just opening, 


|into the cotton countries. Omrawuttee, Bar- 
see, and Sholapore are names of stations on 
the “Great Indian Peninsula,” instead of 
cotton marts, separated from the sea by a 
hundred koss of ruts, miscalled roads, and 
a mountain chain as steep and difficult as 
the Apennines. In spite of these obsta- 
cles, and greater, India has been supplying 
the shortcomings of America. Year after 





terests it affects. The civil war—certain is- | year the long line of ox-carts has toiled over 
sue of principles set aside for expediency, |the plains of the Deccan with bales of cot- 
just Nemesis for ingenious joint-worship of |ton, ill picked and roughly ginned, some- 


God and mammon—cannot rage long with- 
out a servile rising, general or partial. 
When that is afoot, before that even, by 
the distractions and drains of the war, the 
cultivation of cotton will be stopped; and 
with it, if no remedy is provided, a thousand 
mills, and a million active hands will be 
thrown out of work. Already the transmis- 
sion of bales is checked—already the chances 


of hostile movements imperil a crop badly | 


and scantily harvested, as Mr. Cheetham as- 
sures us. It is fortunate, at such a crisis, 
that commerce is in some degree prepared, 


times weighted, too, with earth and stones, 
interesting to a geologist, but interfering 
with the mill-owner’s purposes. What the 
oxen had not meditatively chewed from the 
bale before them, or spoiled by the sweat of 
their much-enduring bodies in passing the 
Ghat, reached Bombay, and the screw-press, 
and an English market, to give Indian cot- 
ton a bad name. From this opprobrium, 
circumstances and the Cotton Supply Asso- 
| ciation are beginning to clear it. The black, 
disintegrated trap-rock of the Deccan can 
grow cotton torival Sea Island; and the soil 
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of the Southern States deteriorates indeed; 
as it recedes through many crops from the 
qualities inherent in virgin forest-earth. 
Nor is cotton a crop which delays to render 
a return. The annual yield of Egypt lay 
contained, a few years ago, in the pods of a 
plant ima garden at Cairo; and the seeds 
and stalks, too, repay the process of cleans- 
ing. 

The Times, in devoting a leader to the 
subject, has relegated it to the domain of 
demand and supply. Emphatically we ob- 
serve that the ryot knows nothing of politi- 
cal economy, and will grow no cotton be- 
cause he ought to do it by reason of Adam 
Smith. Mr. Money has shown us that the 
system by which the Dutch Government re- 
generated Java, and which enriched the vil- 
lagers as well as the state exchequer, was by 
no means “let to grow.” We cannot, in- 
deed, imitate the paternal despotism of Van 
den Bosch, who used no compulsion, but 
only observed to his Malays, “* You must.” 
Lord Canning has justly defined the limits 
within which Government aid can be afforded 
to cotton enterprise, but these include the 
passing of good laws. ‘The cotton-grower in 
India—the ryot—starves under bad ones. 
His crop is mortgaged before it is above the 
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ground. The middle-man—the “‘ wakhavia” 
—absorbs the profits, which the Government 
assessment sufficiently reduces. 

If regard is not had to the condition of 
the cultivation cotton may be grown, but it 
will not be planted in India. It is a crop 
which is put in and taken off the land too 
easily to be permanent without assured and 
lasting inducements. Let the society, which 
has done so much, press for an amelioration 
of the poor Hindoo’s status. They will find 
him, like the mass of the Hindoo people, 
nexus and addictus, bound hand and foot to 
the money-lenders. Not cotton only, but 
order and peace will be impossible unless 
the cultivators of Hindoostan be rescued 
from mahajun and marwarrie. All India 
lends or borrows money at ruinous usury ; 
but the lenders are few, and the borrowers 
many and miserable. In the mutiny, a town 
or village, bursting into license, attacked 
first the books of the usurer, and then the 
Nabob whose courts protected him. Let 
Mr. Haywood and the able coadjutor whom 
Sir C. Wood has given him in Dr. Forbes, 
look to this. Cotton may so be instrumental 
in helping slaves in the East as well as the 
West. 





Accrpent on Mont Branc.—A party as- 
‘cending Mont Blanc, consisting of Messrs. H., 
B., and others, all firstrate meuntaineers, with 
their guides, had slept out all night, and after 
breakfast Mr. B. left the others for a few min- 
utes, being on a slight slope near a precipice. 
In returning to the party Mr. B. slipped, fell on 
his back and then over. He slid down 1,500 
feet at an angle of 45 deg. by measurement, at 
a velocity of not less than sixty miles an hour, 
over frozen snow covered by little peas of ice 
like hail, and being brought up at a crevasse by 
the collected snow in his clothes ; this, owing to 
the arrangement of his dress at the time of the 
accident, his trousers being down, no doubt 
saved him, by tying his legs together. Dr. 
Metcalfe was sent for to St. Gervais late that 
night, and arrived there at six a.m. the follow- 
ing morning. He found Mr. B.,a young gen- 
tleman of nineteen, in a state of collapse, 
wrapped in cold wet’ sheets, which were at once 
removed and restoratives given until reaction 
set in. Sensible; no alteration of the pupil; 
face looking like that of a man four or five days 
in the water, covered with blood, much swollen ; 
skin off the right side of the nose and face; 
forehead abraded, hands burnt black on the 





backs, s‘vollen, the fingers as if the ends were 
ground down on a coarse grindstone ; nails all 
right ; arms and elbows clear from wounds, but 
bruised from under the left arm to the ankle; 
the side scratched in every direction, as if with 
asharp currycomb, the right side not marked 
so high; the calf of each leg on the outside is 
fairly burnt black and dead, back of the calf un- 
hurt ; nates burnt off by the friction, and sides 
of the thighs the same, these parts being red or 
white. Pulse from 0 got to 120, weak, thready, 
intermittent ; stupor considerable ; memory 
good ; head not affected beyond what any severe 
shock would cause. Diarrhoea came on with 
much irritation, frequent micturition; thirst 
great; tongue white, pale. There was no 
blame attributable to any one. He fell at seven 
A.M., and was got to St. Gervais at six P.M., 
after a most perilous carriage on a portable 
sledge. No bone broken. Dr. Metcalfe has 
been unremitting in his attention, and informs 
me that he is doing well, and in a few weeks 
will probably be all right, and not marked or 
injured in any visible way. He is sensible, and 
has been up already. This is a very interesting 
example of a severe “ brush-burn,” and the con- 
sequent shock to the system.—Medical Times. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE LAST LEWISES. 
LITTLE CAPET. 


'a few hours the minister was to invest in all 
state with the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
would by and by become as the most squalid 
A SkILFUL Belgian has painted a very | little Arab of the most squalid quarter of the 
touching picture of a wan, squalid child, | city, and would give up its persecuted spirit 
crouching and shivering on the ground in| on a stone floor, fairly eaten away with dirt 
the corner of amiserable room. ‘The face is | and vermin, its heart worn out with ill-usage 
one of those oval, French-child faces, very | and starvation! It would be only natural 
smooth and very yellow, patterns of which | that the suggestion—besides being ungen- 
we see flitting by us in scores over the Fields | teel and out of place in a royal palace— 
Elysian, distracting their screaming and bon- | should be dismissed as impossible. Poor 
netless bonnes. A French boy’s face to the | child! that walked from its cradle, always 
life ; wanting only the little frill round its | prattling and gambolling and saying pretty 
neck, and those other elegancies of dress| things, straight to that hideous destiny. 
with which the exquisite taste of French | Better had some of the hundred and one 
mammas love to invest their offspring. But | ogres — croup, whooping-cough, and other 
this French child’s face looks out with a pit- | ailments, that wait in ambush for children 
eous, stony insensibility. It seems to shrink | of tender years—burst out and strangled it ; 
away from an unseen, upliftec. hand. Its | even with the result of obliging the noble 
clothes are torn and ragged: its thin limbs, | gentlemen and ladies of the court to ex- 
much shrunk away, protrude. Shownatthe| change their bleu-de-roi and rose-colored 
Great Dublin Exhibition, in 1853, among/| silks for unbecoming sables, and putting 
other notable pictures, it drew succeeding |them through all the gradations of the 
hemicycles of commiserating spectators ; | “greater and the little grief.” 
faces—of mothers especially—with tearful] We know this Royal Boy intimately. Even 


eyes, sorrowing over that miserable child. | in the horror and agitation of those days of 
The name of the skilful Belgian is Wappers, | June and August which preceded their re- 
and a little Bonnet Rouge, or French Cap of | moval to the Temple, they thought of mak- 


Liberty, tossed lightly in a corner, tells us | ing him sit to Monsieur Dumont—the fa- 
who is this boy with the French boy’s face : | mous miniature painter—and who was besides 


the most unhappy child—taking him in ref- | ‘‘ painter in ordinary to the queen.” Turn- 


erence to his station—that ever lived; the 


miserrimus of little ones, the scapegoat of | 
tender years driven out into the desert,— | 


third of our series, and Louis the last but 
one. 


Miserrimus of royal children: the little | 
proto-martyr of kings’ sons! This is a pite- | 


ous distinction; a wretched notoriety. Never 
did child of a royal line bear so many sor- 
rows. When the courtiers and noble ladies 
poured in to see him at Versailles on the 
night of his birth, which took place at “ five 
minutes before seven in the evening ”—for 
events of this character are noted as with a 
stop-watch—and the cannon was thundering 
from all the fortresses, and the fireworks 
were squibbing off in the Place d’Armes, and 
there was universal delight and congratula- 
tion at this fresh introduction of royal flesh 
and blood into the world—how would that 
smirking, simpering ruck of fine ladies and 
gentleman have been aghast, had it been 
whispered to them that the splendid infant 
just arrived, that tender fleur-de-lis whom in 


ing over the fashionable “ Who’s who?” of 
the year—a boastful octavo of vanity, burst- 
ing with strings of names and offices, and 
(christened the Royal Almanack—we light 
| upon this gentleman, set out gloriously with 
all his style and titles. Someway a refer- 
ence of this sort, a scrap, a newspaper cut- 
| ting, brings a period home to us with a 
greater vitality. It is as though we had sent 
for the Directory, and were searching out M. 
Dumont’s address with a view to calling on 
him professionally. His miniature has come 
down tous; for a marvel having escaped be- 
ing crunched under the hoof of an “ un- 
breeched.” The most lovely chestnut hair, 
tumbling in profuse ringlets upon his shoul- 
ders, large blue eyes of wonderful sweetness 
and intelligence, with the rich vermilion lips 
of his beautiful mother, and a special dim- 
ple, for which she was noted exactly repro- 
duced. He was the child whom ladies would 
love to call over to them and take on their 
laps and smother with kisses. His little 
neck was open with a wide collar, turned 
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, the showman at Waterloo: sois it with that 
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over, and a dainty frill; with a diminutive | 


coat and small Robespierrean flaps and but- 
tons. Such a pretty boy! so young, so 
sweet-tempered, so gracious, so ready and 
clever! We may be sure gossips marvelled 
at the absence of the true Bourbon elements, 
and wondered suspiciously how he could ever 
come to be shaped into the true and genuine 
Bourbon type. We, who look back, cannot 
see the makings of that perfect character, 
which should develop themselves into the 
stiff-neckedness, mulishness, insensibility, 
cruelty, and other virtues which adorn scions 
of that famous line. 

The chronicles of this pretty child’s say- 
ings and doings are very full—indeed, are 
almost Boswellian in their abundance. If 
we are to trust these note-books, he was 
making wise, affectionate, smart, and witty 
speeches all day long. But the truth is, 
most of these details come from a suspicious 
direction, being furnished by a sort of dy- 
nasty of valets, whose works must necessa- 
rily have a savor of their office. No doubt 
there were brave and faithful menials about 
him, from whom was purged away, as by 
fire, this corrupting influence. Still, Mr. 
Carlyle cautions us against what he calls 
men of the valet species, not professionally 
filling that office, yet who have a crooked, 
flunkey twig tied up with their bundle of ec- 
centric sticks. Much more should we be on 
our guard against an original unplated arti- 
cle. There is a valet way of viewing things, 
an innocent menial exaggeration which mag- 
nifies, a gaping bumpkin wonder and conse- 
quent distortion, and a gradual gathering of 
moss as the narrative stone rolls on. The 
valet historian, become of a sudden the de- 
positary of important facts, finds his details 
accumulate prodigiously with every fresh re- 
cital, and as he grows older, thickens his var- 
nish, and deepens his colors. So was it with 


ex-valet who now tells and sells his stories at 
the Invalides. Therefore must we accept these 
legends of little Capet with a grain of salt. 
It must have been a fearfully wise child 
that at four years old could address its fa- 
ther in a speech of this description: ‘ Papa, 
I have a fine immortelle in my garden; it 
will be at once my gift and my compliment. 





In presenting it to mamma, I shall say, May 
mamma resemble my flower!” Only agi 
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ceive, four years old! How his amazed 
parent must have looked at him as he lisped 
his way through this elaborate period. An- 
other time—still rising four years—he as- 
tounds us by a neat and ingenious turn which 
should be held up to all ordinary children at 
their lessons. He was making some strange 
sounds with his mouth over his task, and 
was scolded. ‘ Mamma,” said the mysteri- 
ous infant, ‘I was hissing myself, because I 
said my lessons so badly.” Some one tried 
to stop him forcing his way through some 
briers. Opposition was instantly silenced 
by the reply, “ Thorny ways lead to glory!” 
He fell down on the gravel-walk, and picked 
himself up with four lines of an apt quota- 
tion from La Fontaine. He made puns; 
checking himself in his intention of bring- 
ing some soucis (a species of flower) to his 
mother, because she had already a suffi- 
ciency of them (cares). He was fearfully 
ready with his classics, and told some one 
that he was more fortunate than Diogenes, 
because he had found a man and a good 
friend. He liked his garden grenadiers 
(flowers) very much, but would rather be at 
the head of living grenadiers. He was, in 
short, a royal, “ terrible child.” 

No, this is the valet’s child, the change- 
ling of the servants’ hall. The poor hapless 
boy has been so bewailed, talked over, wept 
over, that he has been actually gossiped into 
anew shape. There is a handsome margin 
left for the good and the sympathizing, who 
would weep over the wretched destiny of the 
most gifted and promising child ever born 
to a crown. 

As a matter of course, he was soon put to 
take his part in the theatrical shows of the 
time. The little Royal Red Book alluded 
to, shows a catalogue of names—crowded as 
the names of an army list—who form the 
rank and file of the various “ houses ” of his 
majesty, the queen, of monsieur, and the 
other persons of “the blood;” and, natu- 
rally enough, the little Capet had his share in 
the show. Hewas splendidly glorified, this 
royal bambino, as yet only toddling across 
the palace saloons, with a whole department 
to himself, labelled “* Education of my Lord 
the Dauphin.” He was encumbered with 
a superfluity of stately supervision, and 
watched over by a governor-in-chief, two 
sub-governors, two clerical tutors or “ in- 
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stitutors,” a reader, a secretary in ordinary, 
a governess, and four sub-governesses. 

We have always some picturesque glimpse 
of this favored child. Now we look down 
at him from the Tuileries windows, pacing 
his gardens at the head of a tall company of 
National Guards, he himself a tiny National 
Guard in a miniature uniform. How comic 
the contrast between this Tom Thumb Dau- 
phin pacing up and down in his Lilliputian 
regimentals, and the grave giants in the 
cocked-hats stalking solemnly behind him! 
He made speeches to these warriors with a 
quaint old-fashioned ceremoniousness that 
makes us smile. He apologized for the 
smallness of his own private garden, where 
he himself was gardener, regretting that its 
little walks could not accommodate the gen- 
tlemen who came to visit him. That fatally 
precocious wisdom, and strange readiness 
of speech, someway suggest the childish 
partner in the firm of Dombey and Son. 

The Tom Thumb uniform was soon 
changed, and we see him presently in the 
full dress of a miniature colonel—Colonel of 
the Piccol’uomini—or, more respectfully, the 
Royal Dauphin Regiment. Royal Bonbon, 
said the French gamins, screaming with 


laughter, as the little men fluttered their 
colors, beat drums, saluted, carried arms, 
and relieved guard at important posts, in a 


droll parody on their elders. By and by this 
Tom Thumb colonel will appear in other 
dresses. Alas! not uniforms. He will be 
looking back with despair in that boy-old 
age of his, from out of darkness of soul and 
body, to that mimic coloneling ! 

Our little Capet was fated to know some 
troubled nights during his short span of ten 
years. It seemed to be his destiny to be 
perpetually awakened from his first sleep 


towards midnight, and to be snatched from | vile cockades of the nation, and trample 


his cot and hurriedly dressed. Or else, | them under foot ! 


where all the elements were raging, and the | 
human storm howling, to be brought out and | 
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crowded with gaudy scenes, horrid night- 
mare pictures, and snatches of Elysium, all 
jumbled together in violent contrast! As 
he shall lie hereafter, shrunk and coiled up 
in a corner of his dark cell, with a film be- 
fore his eyes, and brain disordered by dis- 
ease, literally rotting away, what a company 
of spectres shall be with him all night long! 
How the black veil, which always hung be- 
fore the dark walls, must have parted and 
floated away to the right and to the left, 
showing him ghostly pictures, theatrical 
tableaux, such as he had often gazed at from 
the royal box in the Paris theatre! We, 
too, can see them as well as he. 


TABLEAU FIRST. 


A snatch of Elysium! There was surely 
one happy night to look back to, that im the 
hall of the theatre at Versailles—that pretty 
playhouse which strangers and holiday-folk 
now go down to admire. There has been a 
weight of care over the great palace, for the 
monster dungeon has been destroyed; the 
people are growing strangely insolent and 
even dangerous; and the little prattling child 
keeps down its spirits, seeing how dejected 
and anxious seem the king and queen. 
When, of that first of October night, he is 
dressed smartly and taken down with mamma 
and papa into the theatre, where the newly 
arrived officers are dining, he goes silent 
and wondering. What a blaze of light— 
what cries of joy and enthusiasm; for the 
officers are all standing up in wild excite- 
ment, having sprung to their feet on their 
entrance, and are shouting “ Vive le Roi,” 
and swearing eternal fidelity. The vision 
of that beautiful mamma and her children 
has had much to do with this, They wil] 
die for that lovely lady. Down with the 


The color has come back 
|to her cheeks—the kingly face smiles benig- 
‘nant. Letus all join,—scarlet- coated Swiss, 


held up by way of show, to soothe the agi- | Guard National in the Hogarthian sugar- 


tation. On a child’s mind those midnight | 
rousings must have left a bewildering im- 
pression. 

For, indeed, into that ten years which | 
made up his little life were compressed the | 
whole seven ages of man. He saw a kind 
of copy of youth, of manhood, and the terri- 
ble enforced decay of a childish old age. I 
fancy no life of that duration was ever so 


loaf soldiers’ hats, and officers of the Royal 
| Flanders Regiment,—and, drawing swords, 
| drink frantically to our dear sovereigns. I 
|see them all now—in an old print—standing 
up and pledging that beautiful lady—and I 
see the orchestra in cocked-hats, high up in 
a corner, just striking up the sweet air, “O 
Richard! O myking! though all the world 
abandon thee!” Halcyonnight! Wemay 
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pe sure there was joy and soft serenity up- | now upon the writer’s shelves—appears a 
stairs in the palace bed-chambers as it was | print of this crossing of the Carrousel ; com- 
talked over. There were sweet tranquil | ing out within a week of the transaction, as it 
dreams. All would yet be well. We are | might be a cut in the Illustrated Paris News. 
strong in the love of those dear French | The king hasa round “ wide-awake” hat and 
hearts ! |a lantern, the ladies have the pillow-shaped 
An ugly twinge of recollection. Four | bonnets and pelisses of the time, and the 
days after, the savage fishwomen are storm- | fiacre is seen waiting in the archway with its 
ing the splendid palace. They are in the | letter and number conspicuous, “ L 16.” 
salons, the gardens, everywhere! Andthen| When our little prince opens his eyes 
followed the hot, dusty, weary procession to ! again, they are in the huge berline, rumbling 
Paris. Then are brought back in triumph | and creaking over the rough stones of some 
the baker, the baker’s wife, and the baker’s | highway leading from Paris. It is very dark, 
boy. Little Dauphin wonders why they | and the tall trees lining the road flit by like 











should call him a baker’s boy. 


TABLEAU SECOND. 


“Tery often he must have been back again, 
on that hot June day— twentieth of the 
month—when he and his little sister no- 
ticed that papa and mamma were whispering, 
and seemed agitated; and the confidential 
ladies flitted to and fro, and whispered se- 
cretly withtheir majesties. Sharp, penetrat- 
ing child as he was, we may be sure he put 
many penetrating questions to that sub-gov- 
erness of his, and lady in waiting, who took 
them out for their five o’clock evening walk. 
Then, that strange awakening at eleven 
o’clock, when the lamps were all lighted, and 
his drowsy eyes scarcely able to keep open, 
saw the room full of people, and faces bending 
over him, and his dear mamma, hurried and 
agitated, in a travelling-dress. The good 
Madame Brunier whispers that he is to get 
up, for they are going a journey, and he is 
to be very still, like a dear child, for mamma. 
And here is a little girl’s frock of brown cal- 
ico, which he is to put on—no matter why, 
he will be told another time. No wonder 
he thinks, “‘ They are going to act a comedy.” 
No matter, he will hear all about it in the 
morning; and now he is so dreadfully sleepy 


, that he lets his head drop on Madame de 


Neville’s knees, who has sat down on the 
stairs, and is dreaming in a moment. 

Here is the cool night air and here are 
the stars, and we are in the Carrousel court. 
What does it all mean? Here are the sen- 
tries challenging—and here is the street. 
Where are we going? Hush, little Aglaé 
(strange rechristening that!). So he turns 
round, and in a moment is again asleep on 
the lady’s shoulder. 





In an inflammatory journal of the time—! faces turned upwards and looking towards 


|spectres. Driver’s whip is heard cracking 


loudly, and we roll and totter forward at a 
great speed. Nowonder; we have six post- 
ing-horses attached. Are we indeed going 
to act a comedy? For here, crowded to- 
gether inside, are the Baroress Korff and 
her two daughters (of which you, Aglaé are 
one), and her governess, played by mamma, 
and a lady’s maid, and a valet, performed by 
papa. At any other time we might laugh. 
See, papa has even a passport, with the bar- 
oness’ name. (We are told that paper is to 
be seen to this day; that official document, 
with the round letters tumbling backwards, 
and the official writing and the seal, and 
Louis’ own signature.) 

Sleep again! Was there ever such a long 
night? So chilly, too—such a sense of weary 
protraction! Now, indeed, we are roused by 
roar of voices, and lanterns flashing in at the 
windows, and fierce, scowling faces looking 
so angry, and we can see, too, that mamma 
is very pale and frightened. It is midnight 
by the church clock of this little country 
town that looks so strange, and here we are 
all getting down, and enter a mean house. 
Soldiers, crowds, lights, guns, bells ringing, 
roar—what does it all mean? But we drop 
off to sleep again, in a corner of the room, 
for we are very tired, and wake up next 
morning back again in Paris with the sun 
shining, at the very gate of the Tuileries. 
Still in the great coach, but despair in mam- 
ma’s and papa’s faces! A horrid, feverish 
night that we must never think of! 


TABLEAU THIRD. 


Again roll away the black dungeon walls ; 
and here are lights, and flowers, and scenes, 
and gallery over gallery, and a whole sea of 
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the royal box. This night has the king and | 
queen and little prince visited the French | 
comedy. 
strar.ely significant title, Unforeseen Events 
and from the front of this box the pretty child 
of six years looks down and laughs and makes 
his remarks. No doubt the burr and mur- 
murs abroad, the fierce insolent figures, so 
free with their bold speeches and deport- 
ment, who cluster in mobs at the palace 
gates, and speak to his mother as “ the Aus- 
trian,” are beginning to weigh upon his lit- 
tle soul and puzzle his brain. But here, to- 
night, was a strange scene: a house crammed 
from floor . to ceiling, a parterre densely 
packed, rising to cheer their majesties. 
Hats and handkerchiefs waving! Half a 
dozen voices groan a protest, but are over- 
powered and driven out by the loyalists. 
Hark to the comic valet and the soubrette, 
who are at the footelights singing couplets in 
praise of their master and mistress up-stairs. 
“Ah!” they join in the burden :— 


“ Surely we must make them happy! 
Surely we must make them happy ! ” 


and the pit is on its feet cheering and vocif- 
erating “ Yes! yes!” 


Something very sweet in this night of ro- 
mance—the lights, the music, that delicious 
rapture of our subjects—to send us home 


with tears of joy. Royal mamma and papa, 
supremely happy, dream that all may yet be 
well. 

TABLEAU FOURTH. 


The horrid day of the twentieth June, 
when the red-capped “ breechless ” poured 
in with pikes, and flooded the palace—he 
would shut that out, if possible—when there 

was the crash of doors broken in, and the royal 
lady, clutching him to her arms, is hunted 
from chamber to chamber—sliding panels— 
secret passages—and a howling mob out- 
side !—when, too, a table was drawn in front 
of her as a feeble barrier against the frantic 
human waves pouring in at the door. A 
roar, and the vile red cap is upon that noble 
lady’s flowing hair: another roar, and a cry 
of * Little Veto!” and that decoration is 
upon his own head! Pikes flourish in the 
air, wild women come up to his mother and 
shake their closed fists in her face. Savage 
maa gather round him and question him, 
and he gives them his quaint answers. So 
it rolls on, wearily, anxiously, until night, 


They are playing a piece with a| 
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| when the waters recede slowly, and the pal- 
ace is at peace. Close, in a disordered se- 
quence, follow other terrible days: this rous- 
ing of him at midnight by beating of drums 
and tocsin, and the great bells ringing far 
and wide over Paris, as for fire, and the 
woman rushing in and dressing him hur- 
riedly. Not without a shudder can he think 
of that awful daybreak. The messengers 
hurrying in with news that all is lost, and 
the king must die, and of that sad proces- 
sion when he was carried in the grenadier’s 
arms, and heard the air rent with the cries 
“ Death to the tyrant!” As he looks back 
over the grenadier’s shoulder, he sees the 
smoke from the windows, and through the 
smoke the scarlet coats of his father’s Swiss, 
and cannon lumbering by him with fierce men 
in blouses and the eternal red cap, tugging 
them on with ropes. Then the interminable 
day, cramping in the little box in the As- 
sembly, with myriads of hostile faces glar- 
ing on them, the stifling overpowering heat, 
the shots outside, the periodical eruption of 
savage men, all smirched and bloody, their 
hands full of rich gold and silver, plundered 
from papa’s palace. But it comes to an end, 
like other long weary days we shudder to 
think of; and then the black pall rolls its 
dismal folds over all! 


We are most of us familiar, by aid of 
Valet Cléry’s touching narrative and M. 
Duchesne’s researches, with the stages of 
that martyrdom of the little St. Louis. We 
know the minutest details of that fright- 
ful persecution, the degradation of mind and 
body, that masquerading in the red cap, that 
drugging of him with strong spirits, that 
forcing upon his innocent tongue vile street 
songs and licentious ballads. Nay, there 
are yet to be seen those shaking trembling 
signatures, wrung from him by a fearful 
terrorism; and even the tailor’s bills, for 
furnishing “ the son of Capet ” with “ striped 
Pekin” waistcoats, and the “ cells of super- 
fine cloth” for a coat. These little records, 
like Mr. Filby’s bills, recovered for us by 
Mr. Forster, touch us more than volumes 
of description. We may follow the steps of 
his sufferings, with a minuteness unparal- 
leled in the history of jails. We have a se- 
cret yet unsubstantial trust that there has 
been some exaggeration. We take one 
glimpse at that piteous picture, which some- 
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how comes home to our hearts nearest of all, 
when the child was discovered at midnight 
kneeling on his pallet, and praying in his 
dreams, in a sort of divine rapture; and 
when the savage who guarded him came 
with a pail of water and so brought him 
back to life, and sent him crouching and 
cowering into acorner. Was he dreaming 
of the celestial palaces, and of that dear papa 
and mamma whom his affectionate heart had 
already enthroned there, and who were hold- 
ing out their arms to him from those happy 
sunny gardens where there would be no 
more terrible days of blood, and wild savage 
men and cruel jailers ? 


The end and a happy delivery came speed- 
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ily. Joyful days, long wished for, came about, 
when a slow wasting-away and lassitude set 
in, and his strength gave way, and his gen- 
tle spirit was beaten in the struggle. During 
those hours kind voices whispered to him, 
kind faces bent over him, and smoothed his 
pillow. On that last day, a little after noon, 
he heard a sort of divine music filling the 
room; then, looking eagerly towards the 
full light streaming in at the window, called 
to his keeper that he had something to tell 
him. The keeper bent down and listened ; 
but the head was sinking gently, lower and 
yet lower, upon the young breast; and the 
spirit of the little Capet had sped to where 
the wicked cease to trouble and the weary 
find repose. 





Heratpic yeu D’Esprit.—The following 
verses are written with much point, and relate, 
Limagine, to a case of “breach of promise.” 
Can you give the lady’s name here alluded to ? 
I have only seen the poem in MS. among some 
collections made, about the year 1752, by one 
W. O. (Query, William Oldisworth ?) Is there 
any clue to the author? It is entitled as fol- 
lows :— 


“ Knox Ward, King-at-Arms, disarmed at Law. 


“Ye fair injured nymphs, and ye beaus who 
deceive ’em, 
Who with passion engage, and without reason 
leave ’em, 
Draw near and attend how the Hero I sing 
Was foiled by a Girl, tho’ at arms he was 
King. 


“ Crest, mottos, supporters, and bearings knew he, 
And deeply was studied in old pedigree. 
He would sit a whole evening and, not with- 
out rapture, 
Tell who begat who to the end of the Chapter. 


“Tn forming his tables nought grieved him so 
sorely 
That the man died Celebs, or else sine prole. 
At last, having traced other families down, 
He began to have thoughts of his encreasing 
his own. 


“A Damsel he chose, not too slow of belief, 
And fain would be deemed her admirer in 
chief. 
He dlazoned his suit, and the sum of his tale 





Was his field and her field joined party per 
pale. 


“Tn different stile, to tie faster the noose, 
He next would attack her in soft billet doux ! 
Hlis argent and sable were laid aside quite, 
Plain English he wrote, and in plain black 
and white. 


*‘ Against such atchievements what beauty could 
fence ? 
Or who would have thought it was all but 
pretence ?— 
His pain to relieve, and fulfil his desire, 
The lady agreed to join hands with the squire. 


“The squire, in a fret that the jest went so far, 
Considered with speed how to put in a bar. 
His words bound not him, since hers did not 

confine her ; 
And that is plain law, because Miss is a minor. 


“ Miss briskly replied that the law was too hard, 
If she, who’s a minor, may not be a ward. 
In law then confiding, she took it upon her, 
By justice to mend those foul breaches of 
honour. 


“She handled him so that few would, I warrant, 
Have been in his coat on so sleeveless an errant, 
She made him give bond for stamped argent 

and or, 
And — his shield with gules blazoned be- 
ore. 


“Ye heralds produce, from the time of the Nor- 
mans, 
In all your Records such a base non-perform- 
ance ; 
Or if without instance the case is we touch on, 
Let this be set down as a b/ot in his seutcheon.”’ 
—Notes and Queries, 
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‘ education for that division of the metropo- 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR JULY. 

GLoriIovs summer weather has been fa- 
vorable to floral exhibitions ; and whatever 
there may be of art or of science in the cul- 
ture of flowers, has had full exemplification, 
during the past few weeks, in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew, the newly opened Gardens of 
the Horticultural Society, and the Botanic 
Garden in the Regent’s Park. Rhododen- 
drons in full bloom under a‘tent are very 
beautiful; but some people prefer the dis- 
play of magnificent foxgloves in Kensington 
Gardens.—A curiosity of vegetation was 
shown at the closing meeting of the Linnean 
Society—tall tassels of silica growing froma 
lump of petrified sponge. The tassels are 
composed of slender threadlike stalks, spring- 
ing from a sheath, beautifully transparent, 
and so light, that they tremble like gossa- 
mer at the slightest movement. It is a re- 
markable instance, so to speak, of mineral 
vegetation. 

The “ Surrey side ” of London is making a 
demonstration in favor of establishing a mu- 
seum within its own limits, as a means of 


lis. Government is to be asked to give 
£10,000, and twice as much more to be 
raised by contributions. We shall be glad 
to hear of the success of the project ; but let 
us remind the promoters, that something 
more is needed besides a proper house, and 
a collection of noteworthy things, natural or 
artificial ; which is such a spirit of manage- 
ment as shall best accomplish the object in 
view—the diffusion of useful knowledge. 
Now that Professor Max Miiller’s Lectures 
are published as a book, readers at a distance, 
who had not the privilege of hearing them 
delivered, will be able to acquaint themselves 
with the present condition of the science of 
language, and a highly interesting branch of 
study. Perusal of the Lectures will discover 
to many a significance and importance in 
words which they were never before aware 
of.—A professorship of epigraphy and Ro- 
man antiquities has just been established at 
the College of France by command of the 
emperor. It is only of late years that the 
study of inscriptions has become a real sci- 
ence; and if as a science it can be turned to 
the advancement of knowledge, then the new 


many published works sufficiently testify ; 
among which, Dr. Bruce’s volume on The 
Roman Wall, and the handsomely illustrated 
books on Roman Camps and Stations in 
Northumbria, brought out at the cost of the 
Duke of Northumberland, are especially re- 
markable. We know, moreover, what has 
been accomplished by Rawlinson and Lay- 
ard, and by Dr. Hincks of Dublin; and that 
the subject is not exhausted, is proved by the 
broad folio volume of cuneiform inscriptions 
just published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum.—The Academy of Berlin are pub- 
lishing a collection of the inscriptions of the 
Roman empire, going back to the first years 
of Christianity. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich 
have lately put forth a series of works on the 
earliest discovery of America, printed from 
heretofore unnoticed originals, and accompa- 
nied by large maps, which curiously exem- 
plify the geographical knowledge of the time 
in question. And there has been printed in 
New York, a translation of a rare and re- 
markable tract, which first appeared in 1494, 
or 95, written by Nicolo Scillacio, a Messi- 
nese, on the second voyage of Columbus to 
America. Little by little our knowledge of 
that great discovery widens, 

Captain Jervois, commandant of the mili- 
tary convalescent establishment at Yarmouth, 
has delivered a lecture at the United Service 
Institution on Recreations as a means of 
health for the army, showing the deterioria- 
tion, bodily and mental, brought on by want of 
sufficient occupation, and the benefits arising 
from rational means of recreation. He ad- 
vocates the introduction of recreation-rooms 
in all barracks, hospitals, and camps, with 
dominoes, draughts, chess, billiards, and 
other games, excepting cards, and in these 
rooms he would allow the men to smoke and 
have tea and coffee. At Hong-kong in 1851, 
and at Yarmouth in later years, he has found 
the most favorable results follow from offer- 
ing to the men a resource which many were 
prepared to accept at once, and which many 
others preferred, after a little experience, to 
their usual dissipations. He would have rec- 
reation-marquees for troops in camp at home, 
or abroad on active service ; and argues that 
though the marquees would be an additional 





professor may do some good. The study has 
now its principles, rules, and methods, as 





burden, there would be a counterbalancing 
diminution of hospital baggage. The cap- 
tain shows, moreover, that it is bad economy 
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to aim at producing cheap soldiers, inasmuch 
as, like other cheap things, they soon become 
unserviceable. 

Another lecture, On an Improved System 
of Ship-building, delivered by Mr. G. R. 
Tovell, at the same Institution, will com- 
mend itself to merchants and persons inter- 
ested in navigation, for it shows that speed 
and capacity for stowage are possible, and 
have been accomplished. Accepting Mr. 
Scott Russell’s proposition, that ‘a good 
ship should have the easiest form to go 
ahead, and the most difficult to get to lee- 
ward,” Mr. Tovell takes the salmon’s head 
and shoulders as the model for the “ fore- 
body ” of his ship, and the hinder part of the 

- swan for the “ after-body ;” and it is found 
in practice, that while the circular form gives 
great strength—there being little or none of 
that creaking noise usual in ships—a vessel 
built on the improved system will behave 
better in a gale of wind, and sail faster in 
any weather, than a vessel built on the ordi- 
nary system. When deeply laden, the im- 
proved vessels sail better than when light, 
for the reason that they are then longer at the 
water-line, and that below the water-line, no 
portion of the timbers is straight. Straight- 
ness in the sides of a ship, says Mr. Tovell, 
‘‘is a hindrance to speed.” Moreover, be- 
sides firstrate sailing qualities, and ability for 
scudding or lying-to, and other operations 
appreciated by mariners, the improved ves- 
sels cost less than others to build, because 
“they require less curve in their timber, less 
labor to bend the planks into shape, and no 
steam for the bending.” The captain of the 
Laughing Waters, a swift ship, reports: “I 
can, now I am used to her, make her do any 
thing but speak.” 

Dr. Frankland has been investigating the 
effects of atmospheric pressure on flame, car- 
rying out a course of experiments which may 

. be said to have been begun on the top of Mont 
Blanc in 1859, by observing that a candle 
burnt at that elevation consumed less of its 
substance, and was less luminous than when 
burnt at Chamonix. In his trials with coal- 
gas, he finds that a quantity of gas which 
gives a light equal to that of one hundred 
candles when the barometer marks 31°, 
yields the light of eighty-four candles only 
when the barometer falls to 28°. Hence we 


see that ordinary atmospheric fluctuations 
have a noticeable effect on illumination ; and, 
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in so far as experiments have been carried 
with a higher pressure than that of the atmos- 
phere, it appears that the same law prevsils. 
Certain medical men of Manchester have 
been studying the effect of atmospheric 
changes in another way,—namely, the influ- 
ence of the changes on disease,—and they find 
a marked relation between the fluctuations of 
health in that great town, and the rise and 
fall of the barometer, and increase or decrease 
of humidity. Fevers, and especially scarla- 
tina, are most likely to prevail when the at- 
mosphere is damp; represent diarrhoea by a 
curved line, and it immediately begins to 
ascend as the thermometer rises above 60°, 
mounting rapidly with increase of heat, and 
immediately sinking as the temperature falls 
below 60°. The reverse is shown in diseases 
of the lungs and throat; in these cases, the 
curve rises as the temperature falls. Thus 
far, the inquiry only confirms popular theory 
on the subject ; but there is no doubt that if 
all the meteorological elements were em- 
braced, and the inquiry carried on over large 
districts simultaneously by competent observ- 
ers, who would compare the state of public 
health with the prevalent winds, the electric- 
ity of the atmosphere, and its chemical con- 
dition, and with the rain and amount of 
moisture generally; if this were done, re- 
sults of importance to sanitary science would 
not fail to be arrived at. Those readers who 
wish for more information on this subject, 
may find it in a paper by Messrs. Ransome 
and Vernon, published in the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, 

At the last meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety, a paper was read by the Rev. R. Ev- 
erest, “On the Lines of Deepest Water 
around the British Isles,” in which, by trac- 
ing the several lines of soundings, he shows 
that the Isles constitute an unequal-sided 
hexagonal figure, while the lines around Ire- 
land represent a pentagonal figure ; and so 
on, giving other examples from smaller isles. 
He finds, moreover, some relation between 
these lines and present geological phenom- 
ena, such as dip and other characteristics of 
strata; and is of opinion that shrinkage is 
the cause of the special features in question. 
In England, as also in some continental 
countries, there are appearances as of “ huge 
polygons broken up into small ones, as if the 





surface of the earth had once formed part of” 
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a basaltic causeway.”—At the same meeting Burder of Clifton on the morning of Sunday, 
an account was given of the recent outburst of June 30, in the constellation of Auriga, from 
a volcano near Edd, on the African coast of which it receded in the course of two nights 
the Red Sea; and a notice of that terrible to the muzzle of the Great Bear. It had 
earthquake at Mendoza, where eighty-five passed the perihelion on the 10th of June at 
shocks occurred in ten days, and more than | the distance of seventy-six million miles from 
ten thousand persons perished. The effect the sun, and in its recession, on the 28th, it 
was felt in the Upsallata Pass of the Cordil- j had come within thirteen million miles of the 
leras, for at that elevation travellers met a | earth. The nucleus is described as having 
shower of ashes, and found the way obstruct- | had three luminous envelopes. One observer 
ed by rocks and newly opened chasms. And | has announced the probability, that on the 
at Buenos Ayres, nine hundred and sixty-| 30th we were within the luminosity of the 
nine miles from Mendoza, it was observed |comet. At one time, the tail extended over 
that the pendulums which were swinging | seventy-six degrees of the northern sky. A 
north and south were accelerated, while those | French astronomer believes that this is the 
swinging east and west were not affected. | celebrated Comet of Charles V., which ap- 
The astronomer-royal’s Report to the | peared in March, 1556, and caused the retire- 
Board of Visitors shows that astronomy suf-| ment of that monarch, and the return of 
fers as well as corn and fruit in unfavorable | which has for the last few years been looked 
weather. A plan had been formed for a se- | for; but Mr. Hind, whose opinion in such a 
ries of observations of Mars, with a view to | matter is entitled to the highest respect, af- 
the accurate determination of his parallax ; firms it for certain not to be that comet. 
but “the weather was unusually bad” in | It has been ascertained, from many years’ 
1860, and the observations could not be | observation, that the wind makes a number 
made. However, as the Report testifies, |of revolutions all round the compass in the 
good work in abundance was accomplished ; | course of a year, turning usually in the di- 
“the quasi-permanent existence of a belt in- | rection of the hands of a watch—that is,'from 
clined to the ordinary belts” was noted on | N. to E.S.W., and round to N.; but last 
Jupiter ; Saturn presented at times “the | year the directions were retrograde, or in the 
square-shouldered figure which Sir. W. Her- | contrary direction—N.W.S.E. and N. Two 
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schel long ago attributed to him ;” time-sig- 
nals have been, and are sent to many parts 
ef England; the post-office clocks are regu- 
lated from the clock at Greenwich ; the time- 
ball at Deal has been regularly dropped by 
signal from the Observatory ; and Mr. Airy 


constantly bears in mind the desirability of | 
exhibiting daily time-signals at Portsmouth | 


and Plymouth, and hourly time-signals at 
Start Point. These would manifestly be of 
great use in nautical astronomy. The Ord- 
nance Survey, in which the junction between 
England and Belgium is to be repeated, has 
been commenced under direction of Sir Henry 
James, and after that is complete, steps will 
be taken to determine the galvanic latitude 
of Valentia or Lowestoft. 

The astronomical world was gratified on 
the last day of June with the sudden appear- 
ance of acomet, generally allowed to be 
larger than that of 1858, and which, it is be- 
lieved, would have made a finer show than 
any in the present century but for the twi- 
light lingering in the midnight summer sky. 
This bright stranger was observed by Mr. 


entire revolutions were made in this dirce- 
tion, and the phenomenon having attracted 
attention, the observations of past years were 
examined, and the remarkable fact was as- 
certained, that there appears to be a seven- 
yearly cycle in the course of the wind. In 
1853, the wind made rather less than two ro- 
tations in the retrograde direction; in all 
the other years, the opposite direction has 
prevailed. But taking any period of seven 
years, we find it commencing with a small 
number of revolutions, then increasing to a 
maximum, twenty-one times, twenty-three or 
twenty-four times round the compass, then 
sinking to a minimum, and rising once more 
in the following period. On this remarkable 
fact Mr. Airy observes, supposing always 
that the septennial cycle be confirmed: “I 
should suggest as possible cause, no cycle 
of actions of external bodies, but a periodi- 
cal throb of temperature from the interior of 
the earth. It seems likely that a very small 
change of superficial temperature might suf- 
ficiently influence the currents of air to pro- 
duce the effect which has been observed.” 
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THE INVISIBLE ARMIES. 


Ox! think not, armies of the earth, 
As in the march ye go, 
To hail a nation’s second birth, 
Or wrest it from the foe, 
That here, upon this mortal field, 
Do all your forces stand revealed : 
The eternal scenes outstretching time 
Are now in movement more sublime ! 


Hail! heroes of the ages gone, 
Of sacred story all, 
Who led the hosts of Israel on,— 
Who broke the ancient thrall 
Of tyrants clamoring for reign 
O’er the rich Orient’s domain,— 
Thy spirits, stirring from their height, 
Shall lend to us their former might. 
For, saith the High and Mighty One, 
Who sitteth in the heaven, 
’Tis not of earth and time alone 
That nations thus are riven; 
Behold ! the armies of the skies,— 
The embattled legions—see them rise, 
Arrayed, and officered, and led, 
By angel chieftains from the dead ! 


The solemn vision deepening, lo ! 
What mighty numbers swell, 

Rising from their dark pits of woe, 
The serricd ranks of hell! 

Great God ! it is the conflict dire 

Which raged of old on plains of fire ! 

Jesus, the mighty Victor, knew, 

Boih worlds were open to his view. 


And when again, on Canaan’s land, 
The rebel armies stood, 

Behold! the angel in command— 
How soldierly his word! 

“Tm captain of the hosts ”—he said, 
With sword drawn in his hand,—and led, 
Unseen by Joshua before, 

To victory all the tribes of war! 

And so when Syria’s gutlty king 
’Gainst Isracl led the foe, 

And evil omens ’gan to spring 
From out that threatening woe, 

“Fear not,”’ said Israel’s prophet bold, 
Our numbers cannot now be told, 
And lo! the mount of vision came, 
With hosts and chariots of flame ! 


And shall not fair Columbia too— 
Land of the brave and free, 
Her ancient heroes wake anew, 
To life—to liberty ? 
Ho! all ye martyred sons of flame, 
Statesmen and warriors of fame, 
Filled be the air afresh with fire 
Which your immortal minds inspire. 


And when, in conflict with the foe, 

The nations reel and rock, 
Trembling as if beneath the blow 

Of some tremendous shock, 
Remember, ’tis the Lord that fights ; 
He rules the deeps, he crowns the heights, 
Sends the “ destroying angel ” forth, 
Or heaven’s strong legions bids to earth. 





Almighty God! to thee we raise— 
To thee our souls rehearse, 

Our song of triumph and of praise, 
With thy vast universe ! 

Firm is the centre of thy power, 

Vast and controlling, every hour, 

And heaven, and earth, and hell shall be 

Moved by thine own infinity ! 

—Transcript. WwW. M. F. 





THE COMET, 1861. 


“Terroresque in coelo, et signa magna.” — 
8. Luc. xxi. 


I. 


WHENCE art thou ? sudden Comet of the sun ? 

In what far depths of God thine orient place ? 

Whence hath thy world of light such radiance 
won, 

To gleam and curve along the cone of space ?* 


II. 


Why comest thou ? weird wanderer of the air ! 
What is thine oracle for shuddering eves ? 
Wilt thou some myth of crownless kings declare, 

Scathed by thy fatal banner of the skies ? 


III. 


Or dost thou glide, a seething orb of doom, 
Bristling with penal fires, and thick with souls, 
The severed ghosts, that throng thy peopled 
womb, 
Whom Azrael, warder of the dead, controls 2 


IV. 


Throne of some lost archangel! dost thou glare 
After long battle, on that conquering height ? 
Vaunt, of a victory, that is still, despair, 
A trophied horror on the arch of night ? 


Vv. 


But lo! another dream: thou starry god! 
Art thou the mystic seedsman of the sky ? 

To shed new worlds along thy radiant road 
That flow in floods of billowy air on high. 


VI. 


Roll on! yet not almighty : in thy wrath 

Thou bendest like a vassal to his king: 
Thou darest not o’erstep thy graven path, 

Nor yet one wanton smile of brightness fling. 


VII. 


Slave of a mighty master! be thy brow 
A parable of night, in radiance poured : 
Amid thy haughtiest courses what art thou ? 
A lamp, to lead some pathway of the Lord ! 
— Notes and Queries. 


* The Cone of Space.—Space is that measured 
part of God’s presence, which is occupied by the 
planets and the sun. The boundary of space is 
the outline of a cone. 





26 THE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA PFEIFFER. 


From The Examiner. 


The last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer ; inclusive | 


of a Visit to Madagascar. With a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Author. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 


Monk interesting than the main part of 
this book is the short memoir with which it 
opens. From babyhood to death, Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer’s career was an odd one. 

She was born at Vienna in 1797,—the sin- 
gle girl among five brothers. In boyish 
ways she was therefore at home: indeed, in 
later life, she boasted that she was bolder 
and more forward than her elder brothers. 
She dressed always in their clothes, scorned 
dolls and needlework, and delighted in drums 
and swords and all out-of-door pranks. Her 
father—~on other points a stern discipli- 
narian—approved of these ungirlish tastes, 
and promised in jest, which was earnest to 
her, that she should be sent to a military 
school, and should be brought up as an ofli- 
cer. But he died when she was nine, and 
her mother tried to put her into petticoats. 
Since the attempt made the child ill out of 
sheer anger, the doctor who was called in 
prescribed a pair of trousers as the only 
remedy. Four years later she had sense 
enough to consent to change her clothes, 
although, as she averred, at the cost of many 
tears and much unhappiness: “ How awk- 
ward and clumsy I was at first ! how ridicu- 
lous I must have looked in my long skirts, 
jumping and racing about, and behaving 
generally like a wild, restless boy!” 

But next year a T came to be tutor in 
the family, and Ida straightway fell in love 
with him. For his sake she grew coy, and 
learned sewing and cookery. When she 
was seventeen, the appearance of a wealthy 
suitor drove T to a proposal of mar- 
riage, which she very gladly accepted. Not 
so the mother, whe desired her daughter to 
be wedded to some husband with a fortune 
at any rate equal to her own. The poor 
tutor was accordingly banished, but Ida re- 
fused to accept any one of the lovers, who 
were, it would seem, as many and as diverse 
as bewildered Portia herself. Each rejec- 
tion being followed by a severe motherly 
scolding, at last the girl’s spirit was broken. 
She promised that she would marry the next 
elderly suitor who offered himself. The for- 
tunate man was Dr. Pfeiffer, a lawyer of 

















Lemberg, with forty-six years to her twenty- 
two, and apparently rich. Loth to fulfil her 
pledge, she toid him of her love for the 
tutor, hoping thus to disgust him. THe, 
however, said that he liked her all the bet- 
ter for having such an affectionate disposi- 
tion. In a few weeks they were married. 
In a few weeks more the doctor, being de- 
prived of his employment through no fault 
of his, lost all his own and all his wife’s 
money. Ten years of extreme poverty fol- 
lowed. Madame Pfeiffer had to give draw- 
ing and music lessons that her children 
might get even dry bread, and she now and 
then begged some small help from her 
brothers. Then her mother died, and be- 
queathed her a little more money. Loving 
her children more than her husband, she left 
him to live at Lemberg, and betook herself 
to Vienna, where good schooling was much 
cheaper than elsewhere. 

So time rolled on. Once the mother went 
to Trieste, and saw the sea for the first time. 
It roused in her her old longings after a 
traveller’s life ; and in due course, the boys 
being started in life, and she a voluntary 
widow of forty-five, the longing was still to 
be satisfied. With strict economy she reck- 
oned that her little income would supply her 
needs, and in 1842 she started secretly, and 
quite alone, on a visit to Palestine. The 
journey furnished matter for a book; the 
book brought her money, and the money was 
enough to take her, in-1845, to Iceland and 
back. It was an odd craze for an elderly 
lady to leave an aged husband and a couple 
of youthful sons, and wander about the world 
with no other object than the gratification of 
mere passion for travel. But this was Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer’s mania, and it grew stronger 
with her years. In 1846 she began a thirty 
months’ tour round the world, visiting many 
strange regions, some of them never before 
trodden by white men, and certainly never 
by lone European woman. The first of this 
was her “ Woman’s Journey round the 
World.” A second journey, taken on a dif- 
ferent route, occupied the time from 1851 
to 1854; and this also was duly chronicled 
in a well-known book. The last expedition 
was that of which record is to be found in 
the book before us. 

Of this little need be said. It comprises 
an account of the authoress’ experience of 
English, Freach, and Dutch life, and a more 
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full and stirring narrative of her journey to 
Madagascar. It is like her other books, full 
of gossip which is always entertaining, gen- 
erally instructive. With a woman’s aptness 
to write down all the strong expressions of 
like or dislike which each scene or circum- 
stance aroused in turn, her statements are 
often overcolored, but the intention is always 
honest and simple-minded. 

The visit to Madagascar was very disas- 
trous. Unfortunately, instead of travelling 
alone, she went in company with a Mr. Lam- 
bert, who meddled in the politics of the isl- 
and, and thereby incurred the wrath of the 
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cruel Queen Ranavola. At first the white 
Christians were doomed to die for giving aid 
to the black converts. As an act of clem- 
ency, this sentence was remitted, and they, 
were banished the island. Such studied 
hardship, however, was enforced by the es- 
cort which took them to the shore, that Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer was seized with a fever which 
never entirely left her. After a long illness 
at the Mauritius, she planned a voyage to 
Australia; but the fever returned, and she 
was driven, in all haste, to find her way back 
to Germany and die. She died three years 
ago, her age then being sixty-one. 





ATKINSON, THE TRAVELLER.—A noticeable 
man has passed away in our Siberian illustrator 
and explorer, Thomas W. Atkinson. His death 
took place at Lower Walmer, Kent, on Tuesday, 
last week. For abouta year, the great traveller 
had been ailing; never having quite recovered 
from the waste of his long and arduous journeys 
in the wild country of the Amoor; but no im- 
mediate danger had been feared by his physi- 
cian. Little or no suffering had accompanied 
his decline, and his most intimate friends had 
scarcely dreamt that his life was in peril. He 
tried the country air; he rode; he walked; he 
handled his familiar gun. In the early summer 
he had a fall which shook and injured him. 
But he bore up well, and went down to Walmer, 
as every one goes down in August to the sea. 
At length he passed away as into a tranquil 
sleep. Atkinson was born in Yorkshire, on the 
6th of March, 1799, and he was consequently in 
his sixty-second year when he died. He was in 
the truest and best sense a self-made man. Left 
an orphan when a child, he began life for him- 
self at the early age of eight ; from which time 
he gained his own living, while training himself 
into a good scholar and a well-mannered gentle- 
man. Those who met him in his later years in 
the drawing-room or the country-house, were 
struck by the undefinable grace and bearing 
which are sometimes thought to be the monop- 
oly of ancient race. He educated himself as an 
architect, and a church built by him in Man- 
chester testified to his skill a a builder ; but his 
instrument was the pencil, Wind his vocation that 
of a traveller. Owing to an accidental remark 
of Alexander Humboldt, turned his eyes to 
the picturesque land of @ental Russia. His 
pictures, which have bee® much exhibited at 
evening parties, and have been reduced for his 
books, are exceedingly clever, and he wrote with 
as much power and freshness as he drew. In 
person, he was the type of an artistic traveller, 
thin, lithe, and sinewy, with a wrist like rock, 
and an eye like a poct’s; manner singularly 
gentle, and an air which mingled entreaty with 


duced on Siberia and on the Amoor, have made 
the whole world familiar with his name, and with 
his extraordinary assemblage of qualities and 
accomplishments. These books were not only 
great books, but great deeds. Like Livings- 
tone’s ‘“ Travels,” the ‘‘ Amoor” is not so 
much a successful piece of writing as a series of 
accomplished facts, and it represents, with the 
usual amount of midnight oil, preliminary years 
of hard riding, scant fare, nervous watching, 
desert fever, hunger, thirst, and cold,—the pri- 
vation of a tent,—and the fag of a savage life. 
Out of that misery and adventure has come to 
us & most precious treasury of knowledge. By 
pen and pencil Atkinson opened to Western 
Europe, and even to the Russians of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, the vast regions of the 
Amoor. Before his day, those regions were a 
mystery and a blank; they are now as well 
known to us as the country of the Orange River, 
and better than the shores of Carpentaria. If it 
be a noble thing to add to the stock of human 
knowledge, Atkinson had gained a high degree 
of glory.— Atheneum, 24 Aug. 





CHaracter or Bisuop Jeremy Tayror. 
—The following note on the character of Bp. 
Taylor is written in an old copy of the Holy 
Living, in handwriting of a date at about the 
end of the seventeenth century :— 

“ The author of this excellent book had the 
good-humor of a gentleman, the eloquence of an 
orator, the fancy of a poet, the acuteness of a 
schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, 
the wisdom of a counsellor, the sagacity of a 
prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of 
a saint.”—Notes and Queries. 


TENNYSON is expected to write the poem for 
the opening of the great World’s Fair at Lon. 





command, The two great works which he pro- | don, during the coming year. 
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GERMAN AMUSEMENTS. 


From The Saturday Review. | they take no exercise except a little swim- 

GERMAN AMUSEMENTS. |ming. However that may be, the fact re- 
TRAVELLER after traveller has described | mains. The Germans can go on with their 
how casily the Germans amuse themselves, | amusements, and find a continual relish in 
and has painted, with contempt or admira-|them. No wonder that this provokes the 
tion, the happy air of the leisurely groups | investigation of foreigners. Surely, a people 
that pass the long hours of a summer day | that can get so much amusement must be 
in beer-gardens or dancing-halls. If the| happy, and have much to teach the rest of 
amusements of the Germans are amuse-|the world in the art of living. That the 
ments at all, it must be confessed that they | Germans are very happy is not impossible. 
are good of their kind. With the exception | They really, we are inclined to think, have a 
of their execrable cigars, they have every | large share of placid content, and strike a 
thing they want of a very excellent sort. | happy balance between a morbid appetite for 
When they listen to music, they listen to the | excitement and complete stagnation. But 
best bands science and art can turn out—/ when we begin to fancy they may read a les- 





when they dance, they generally secure large | 
rooms and a slippery floor—when they go 
to the theatre, they see good acting. They 
sit in well-ordered and often magnificent 
houses, and rest their limbs on seats that 
are as comfortable as they are cheap. Many 
of these amusements are intensely slow to | 
English people. Let any one try, and hon- 
estly state his feclings after he has passed 
the third hour of the third evening at a beer- 
garden, and he will acknowledge that he 
feels a peculiar and utter sensation of weari- 
ness which is unknown except on the Conti- 
nent. But no one can doubt that the Ger- 
mans are thoroughly happy. This is shown 
not only by their air of gentle content, but 
by the extraordinary importance which they 
attach in common conversation to what we 
should think the most insignificant occur- | 
rences. Such an event as a brewery giving 

its grand yearly festival, or new cellars be- | 
ing inaugurated by a treat to the workmen, 
is discussed with the strangest outpourings 
of triumph, pleasure, and pride. Long prac- 
tice, too, or hereditary taste enables the Ger- 
mans to take more of these pleasures than | 
English people can do. We speak of a Ger- 

man spending seven or eight hours a day in 
smoking and drinking as a curious trait of 
character, as an odd national custom, as a 
habit of an animal different to ourselves; | 
but why on earth does net all this beer and 
smoking make Germans bilious? A Ger- 
man considers that, on busy days, he must 
limit himself to about twelve or fourteen | 
cigars, while on holidays he takes from 

twenty to twenty-five. Brewers alone could 

calculate how much beer would be in pro- 

portion. We should like to know why this | 
does not make Germans ill, particularly as | 


|down in Germay 


|son to their neighbors, we must look a little 
further into the matter; and we shall then 


find that the German mind is divided on 


\the head of amusements from the French 
‘and English by a chasm which cannot be 


bridged over. 
At first we do not understand what is 


'meant by people having no wish for excite- 


ment. We see the bad side of excitement, 
and know all the sin and misery to which it 
leads. When we hear of amusement with- 


out excitement, we think that this would be 


the very thing for us. We feel like a person 
who, after a season of venison and turtle, 
craves for plain food and mountain fare. By 
plain food, however, he means good meat 
and bread, and good cooking. If he comes 
to real mountain fare—to sour black bread 
and curdled milk—he cannot touch it. It 
is not that he wishes to be dainty, but the 
difference between such fare and that which 


he has been accustomed to is overpowering. 


So it is with amusements. We can fancy 
simple amusements; we do not wish for any 


thing feverish, or fast, or exaggerated ; we 


are willing to content ourselves with inno- 
cent and unpretending pleasures. But. the 
German extreme-—the utter absence of ex- 


citement which tat happy nation can endure 


—is beyond us. Perhaps theatricals furnish 
the best exampleg, The pieces that will go 

Si: inconceivable. How 
any human beings should think it pleasanter 
to behold them than to be in bed, surpasses 
our comprehension. We are not speaking 
of obscure theatres, or small towns, or un- 
successful pieces. At Munich, where there 


is one of the largest and best theatres in 
Germany, a piece has lately been played, 
called Die Grille. It has been much ad- 
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mired, and draws capital houses. On the 
play-bill it is offered as a “ Picture of Char- 
acter,” and the public evidently accepts it 
as a very creditable and philosophical crea- 
tion. Now, this play has one very remarka- 
ble feature in it. Itis in five acts, and the 
acts are of a very considerable length, but 
nothing whatever happens. We know at 
once that no reasoning, no wish to do itself 
credit, no anxiety for a new development of 
art, could possibly induce an English or 
French audience to sit through five acts of a 
play without any incidents. What takes the 
place of incidents is the one thing that to 
the spectators of Western Europe is most 
utterly repulsive. The substitute is a suc- 
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captivated her friends in the pit and boxes. 
| She was called for again and again. So long 
\did this last that the theatrical arrange- 


| ments began to proceed without reference to 
|her ovation. The clouds began to disap- 
pear. Next, the cottage in front of which 
she sang went away on the shoulders of an 
able-bodied porter ; and then the attendants 
got emboldened, and placidly prepared a 
banquet for the next scene under her nose. 
The audience did not at all mind. They 
and the young lady were all at home, and 
there were no strangers to make a fuss. So 
strong is this union between the audience 
and the stage, that the actors themselves 
behave like a second audience when the per- 





cession of dialogues between two persons de- | formance of any one of their number espe- 
scribing their feelings. There is a girl who | cially delights them. This may be seen in 
describes her feelings, and an old couple who | places that might have been supposed to be 
describe theirs, and two brothers who de-| too grand for such artless exhibitions. In 
scribe theirs. Many of our readers will re- | Vienna, and at the principal theatre, a comic 
member the dreadful passages that cast a| opera was latcly given, in which the leading 
gloom over Sheridan’s Rivals, in which Julia | buffo fairly finished off his comrades. The 
and Falkland exchange the statements of prima donna broke down without shame or 
their mental troubles. If all the Rivals had | disguise, and hopped away behind his back 
been like these passages—if Julia and Falk-|to have her laugh out. The chorus was 
land had talked for five acts—then there | equally amused, and at one moment the 
would have been a play not unlike Die Grille. | funny man was literally in possession of the 


: : | : : 
It is not a question of goodness or badness, | whole house, and separated a laughing audi- 


of taste cultivated in a wrong or a right di- | ence before him from a laughing audience 
rection, when such a play is liked or not behind him. This may show that the Vi- 
liked. In England such a play would be | enneseare very happy and are easily amused, 
impossible. In Germany it is not only pos-| and people who behave in a more reserved 
sible but popular, and admired. The differ- | and decorous way may really have to regret 
ence is too radical to admit of the one na-| their supposed superiority. But at any rate 





tion learning from the other. 

There are other features, too, in the public 
amuscments of Germany which make us feel 
how far we are apart from them. A famil- 
iarity and an easy, sociable understanding 


binds together those who amuse and those | 


who are amused, As in the games of chil- 
dren, the players and spectators are still one 
group. When a German player or singer 


has done his or her part, the audience testify | 


their approbation by repeatedly asking to see 
the performer. In every theatre players are 


called for, and approval is shown by shout- | 


ing when they come. But in Germany it is 
done in a different way. The audience do 
not much care about scenic proprictics so 
long as they and their favorites have a pro- 
longed friendly meeting. At a summer the- 
atre in a small German town for example, 
@ prettyish actress sang a little song that 


|this degree of artlessness in amusement is 
| unattainable for us. We cannot play our 
| games in this way, and are fettered by our 
| traditions of superiority. 

It is much the same in literature. Ger- 
'mans write novels in abundance, but their 
‘novels are almost unintelligible to us. Per- 
haps the only recent German novel known 
‘in England is Debit and Credit. This was 
considered a wonderfully good novel in Ger- 
many, and this speaks volumes. Its merit 
consisted in not being utterly vapid. It de- 
scribed, in a faint way, scenery, characters, 
and habits that were not utterly trite. It 
‘was therefore endurable, and for a German 
novel to be endurable is to be famous. 
Generally, German novels have, according 
to our ideas, nothing whatever in them. If 
Mrs. Hannah More had grown rather less 
moral in her old age, she might have written 
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them all. And yet this is in the country of |in the people that commands our respect in 
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Goethe, of Wieland, of Tieck, and of many the midst of all their aberrations. But in 
other writers of imagination. This is the; Germany no one who studies the groups 
most astonishing thing about Germany, that |in the beer-gardens, or watches them ina 
its great writers and its ordinary writers are theatre, or reads the books written for 


so very widely apart. Out of this harmless, 
innocent people, with its beer and tobacco, its 
theatrical pictures of character, and its so- 
ciable audiences, have arisen great men and 
writers. They have shown, in the midst of 
their greatness, that they were Germans, and 
the leading features of the German mind 
may be clearly traced even in the peculiar 
and original creations of Goethe. But this 
higher literature of Germany seems to have 
been a lucky accident in the Ristory of the 
nation. The race of considerable writers 
has faded out of Germany with the most as- 
tonishing rapidity. Nor has the influence 
of these writers left the impress we might 
have expected on the national mind. If we 
are not to mince matters, we may say that 
the prevailing characteristic of all Germans, 
except the very best, is that of a placid and 
gentle mediocrity. At Berlin, in the circles 
of the better courts, in the best society of 
the best minor towns, there is undoubtedly 
abundance not only of intelligence, but of 
vigor of intellect. But the run of the na- 
tion is, we venture to think, essentially sec- 
ond-rate. In the width of separation which, 
with regard to intellectual cultivation and 
freedom, divides the great from the ordinary 
minds of the nation, Scotland presents a tol- 
erably close parallel to Germany. But no 
one would think of calling the bulk of the 
Scotch nation second-rate. There is a vital 
force, a self-dependence, and a thoroughness 


‘them, can find traces of force. There is, in- 
| deed, no visible feebleness—there is no 
|timidity or shamefacedness. The people 
|dare to be happy in their own way, and 
| would not resign their way of being happy 
| without an intense and protracted struggle ; 
‘but energy and the love of energy seem ele- 
|ments that never entered into their compo- 
| sition. 

It seems a simple and humble conclusion 
to say that, where nations are constituted so 
differently, where society has long moved in 
such different tracks, and where the inter- 
ests of daily life are so dissimilar, the amuse- 
ments of the people cannot be the same. 
But most Englishmen will be ready to con- 
fess that it is only slowly that this conclu- 
sion is brought home to them. It is not 
apparent without reflection and experience 
that the antidote to a pernicious excitement 
does not lie in childish pleasures. In the 
midst of a complex combination we long for 
something simple, as the French philosophers 
of the last century longed for the ideal sav- 
age and his ideal virtues. Gradually we 
discover, as the philosophers or their suc- 
cessors discovered, that these cannot be. 
The amusements of the Germans are as im- 
possible in London as the philosophical say- 
age was in Paris. Our amusements may be 
simplified, but the simplicity will be the sim- 
plicity of a higher refinement, and not that 
of a contented and puerile mediocrity. 


| 








Wotsey’s Rerentance.—In “N. & Q.” 
appears an historical parallel between two luck- 
less statesmen, Cardinal Wolsey (1530) and Sir 
James Hamilton (1540), who, at their last hour, 
regretted ‘that they had not served their God as 
well as they had served their king.’ Perhaps the 
latter may have unconsciously borrowed from 
and copied the former. But may not the ex- 
pression be derived from the East? So many 
oriental tales, proverbs, and maxims, were waft- 
ed from oriental marts in Venetian galleys to 
Italy, and thence dispersed over Europe, that 
they became household words, and the ground- 
work in many instances as well of amusement 
as of thought. I enclose a tale from the Gulis- 
tén of Saadi (a.p. 1258), which expresses the 
same idea in words so similar, that one can 


hardly suppose the resemblance to be accidental ; 
but of this your readers will judge :— 

“One of the Viziers went before Ziin’ Niin of 
| Egypt, and desired his opinion, saying: ‘I am 
engaged day and night in the service of the Sul- 
,tan, hoping good from him and fearing punish- 
tment.” Zain’ Niin wept, and said: ‘If I feared 
God as you do the king, I should be one of the 
| company of the saints.’ ” 





“If a Durwaish hoped not ease, and (feared 
not) pain, 
He would mount to the heavenly dome ; 
And if a Vizier feared God as much as the 
King, 
He would be an angel.” 
—Noites and Queries 




















ARSENIC-EATING AND 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
ARSENIC-EATING _ ARSENIC-POISON- 


THE practice of arsenic-eating, which pre- 
veils in Styria, was first brought before the 
world by Dr. Von Tschudi, in the Vienna 
Weekly Medical Times. We believe that 
the first mention of the subject in England 
was made in the pages of this Journal (No. 
416, New Series, published on the 20th De- 
cember, 1851), in the form of a little paper 
framed by a foreign contributor from the ob- 
servations of Dr. Von Tschudi. That such 
a practice existed was treated in scientific 
circles with the usual sceptical derision ; but 
in a little time the fact obtained credence 
with the late Professor Johnston, and a few 
other chemists. It appears that in Lower 
Austria, which is an arsenic-producing coun- 
try, this deadly poison is eaten in small quan- 
tities with a view to producing plumpness 
and good looks, and also for the purpose of 
imparting strength in long journeys. There 
is reason to believe that it was first taken by 
the men engaged at the arsenic-furnaces, as 
a means of warding off (on the principle of 
inoculation for the small-pox) the effects of 
the poisonous fumes arising from the manu- 
facture. 

In a paper on this subject, read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, Dr. H. E. Roscoe mentioned that 
through the kindness of his friend, Profes- 
sor Pebal of Lemberg, he had been furnished 
with copies of letters written by seventeen 
medical men to the government inspector 
at Griitz, one of the principal cities of Styria, 
concerning the practice of arsenic-eating. 
From that correspondence, containing re- 
ports by trustworthy persons, as well as the 
record of cases under personal notice, it ap- 
peared that arsenious acid, under the name 
of hidrach, was well known to, and distrib- 
uted amongst, the Styrian peasantry. That 
this substance is pure arsenious acid, Dr. 
Roscoe proved by an accurate chemical anal- 
ysis of six grains of a white substance for- 
warded by Professor Gottlieb of Gritz, ac- 
companied by a certificate from the district 
judge of Knittefeld in Styria, stating that 
this substance was brought to him by a 
peasant-woman, who told him that she had 
seen her farm-laborer eating it, and that she 
gave it up to justice, to put a stop to so evil 
a practice. On the question whether arsenic 
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was consumed in quantities usually supposed 
to produce death, we learn that Dr. Holler 
of Hartberg was acquainted with forty, and 
Dr. Forcher of Gritz with eleven persons, 
who indulged in the habit; and that in one 
ease recorded by Dr. Sciifer, and attested 
by Dr. Knappe of Oberzehring, a man in 
good health, aged thirty years, ate on the 
one day four and a half, and on the succeed- 
ing, five and a half grains of arsenic, with- 
out the least detriment. This man stated 
that he was in the habit of taking like quan- 
tities three or four times a week. 

We shall see now the value of the evi- 
dence brought forward by Mr. Heisch. 
Having put himself in communication with 
Dr. Lorenz, formerly of Salzburg, that gen- 
tleman informed him that the practice of ar- 
senic-eating was well known to exist, but that 
access to individual cases was exceedingly 
difficult, since the vice was proscribed by a 
government enactment, that arsenic be al- 
lowed only under the sanction of a medical 
certificate. Dr. Lorenz confirmed the state- 
ment so often made, that huntsmen and 
wood-cutters were in the habit of using it 
to improve their wind and prevent fatigue. 
The usual dose to begin with was about the 
size of a pin-head, increasing from this grad- 
ually to that of a pea. Those who were in 
the habit of taking it, did not look so old as 
they really were, retained a more than usually 
healthy complexion, were long lived, and ap- 
parently exempt from infectious diseases, but 
were liable to die suddenly, if they did not 
break off the practice. Dr. Lorenz, however, 
was not prepared to endorse the opinions of 
Professor Johnston as to its power of in- 
creasing the beauty and charms of the fair 
sex. At the arsenic-works in the neighbor- 
hood of Salzburg, the only men who can 
long stand the fumes are those who are in 
the habit of eating portions of this poison, 
and the director of one of these establish- 
ments furnished Mr. Heisch with the partic- 
ulars of his own case. 

Destined at an early age to enter the ar- 
senic factory, with the view of eventually 
becoming the superintendent, he was ad- 
vised by his teacher M. Bénsch of Eisleben, 
to become an arsenic-eater, as otherwise the 
fumes from the smelting ore would soon 
destroy his health, and render it imperative 
that he should leave his employment. From 
an early age, therefore, up to the time at 
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which he wrote to Mr. Heisch (being then | dren, and the old age which a large propor- 
forty-five years old), he had been in the | tion of the inhabitants of the village attain, 


habit weekly of consuming a large amount | 
of arsenic. This gentleman forwarded to | 
Mr. Heisch a quantity equal to the dose he 

first took, and also the amount he was at 
that time taking. The latter was weighed 
at the factory, as well as by Mr. Heisch on 
receipt, and it was found that this gentle- 
man, who had begun with three, was now 
taking “twenty-three grains of pure white 
arsenic in coarse powder,” three or four 
times a week! This was the only instance 
of which Mr. Heisch was able to obtain full 
particulars, but many others were mentioned 
to him by gentlemen who knew the individ- 
uals, and could vouch for the truth of their 
statements. 

The practice of arsenic-eating can barely be 
said to exist in England. Mr. Heisch men- 
tions the case of a gentleman in Lincoln- 
shire, who began taking it for some skin dis- 
ease, and eventually reached the quantity of 
five grains daily. This, according to the re- 
port, he had taken for six years, till at length 
the remedy became so necessary to him, that 
he could not leave it off without great incon- 
venience, and a return of his old complaint. 
In the Pharmaceutical Journal for Novem- 
ber, 1860, we observe mention made of a 
village of arsenic-eaters in the north of Eng- 
land, where the mineral is found in appreci- 
able quantity in the water drunk by the in- 
habitants. ‘A stream called Whitbeck, 
rising in the Blackcombe Mountains, in 
West Cumberland, contains arsenic in de- 
terminable quantity. Ducks will not live if’ 
confined to it, and while trout abound in all 
the neighboring rivulets, no fins are ever 
found in the arsenicated stream. But its 
use by the villagers does not give rise to any 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning, but rather 
to the effects which are observed in Styria 
among the arsenic-eaters there. When the 
railway was being carried past Whitbeck, 
the first use of the water produced the usual 








marked effects on the throats both of the 
men and horses employed on the works, | 
he soreness of the mouth from which they | 


at first suffered, soon, however disappeared, | 


are to be attributed to the arsenic present in 
the water.” 

It is well known that this poison is, of all 
others, the most readily detected after death, 
even at a period so remote from the inter- 
ment as six or seven years ; and on re-open- 
ing graves which had been closed for twelve 
years in Styria, the bodies of arsenic-eaters 
were found so unaltered as to be at once 
readily recognizable by their friends. This 
must be owing to the strong antiseptic pow- 
ers of the mineral, and would lead us to in- 
fer that the tissues had become so thor- 
oughly impregnated as to be able to resist 
for a longer period the process of decay. 
What a stumbling block is here to the 
physiologist, what a mine of cross-question- 
ing from which the judge may furnish him- 
self with arguments, to torture and perplex 
the medical witnesses! Those who consume 
this substance tell us, that the first dose of 
arsenic invariably produces symptoms of poi- 
soning, such as burning pain in the stom- 
ach and sickness, which, when it subsides, is 
followed by a keen appetite, and feeling of 
excitement. Like symptoms, with the ex- 
ception of pain, are produced by every in- 
crease of the dose. The superintendent of 
the factory at Salzburg, previously alluded 
to, informed Mr. Heisch that he never ex- 
perienced any ill consequence from the prac- 
tice, except when he endeavored to give it 
up. He was then attacked with such violent 
palpitation of the heart, fainting, depression 
of spirits, and mental weakness, followed by 
long confinement to bed, as necessitated his 
return to the habit—a habit he resolved 
never to leave off, until he attained the age 
of fifty, as originally directed by his in- 
structor, M. Biénsch, and then only by grad- 
ually retrograding to the dose from which he 
started. Like most arsenic-caters, he scru- 
pulously avoided spirits, and took his stim- 
ulant in some warm liquid on an empty stom- 
ach. ' 

If in Styria the old adage has been real- 
ized, that familiarity breeds contempt, and 
this deadly poison has become a thing of 





and the horses attained that sleekness of|every-day use in almost every dwelling in 
coat assigned as one of the effects produced | that district ; on the other hand, for two or 
by the administration of minute but re-| three years back, a perfect arsenicophobia 
peated doses of arsenic. It is a question | has raged in England, hunting up suspicions 
how far the rosy looks of the Whitbeck chil-| of poisoning from manures, ferreting out 
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death in the paper of our walls, the covers 
of our sofas, the very paint upon our shelves, 
and threatening the absolute condemnation 
of green pigments in every branch of manu- 
facture. 

Some years ago, a toxicologist of great note, 
Dr. A. 8. Taylor, was one morning about to 
cut the loaf on the breakfast-table, when he 
observed upon the outer crust some green 
stains which appeared exceedingly like 
mould. On paring these off, and applying a 
strong power of microscope, he was much sur- 
prised to find the substance resolve itself into 
a mineral powder resembling Sheele’s green, 
a chemical analysis of which substantiated the 
correctness of his suspicions. On examining 
several other loaves which were in the house 
at the time, and had come from the same 
baker’s, he found them in like manner stained 
with patches of the green arsenite of copper. 
As this was a very serious affair, and threat- 
ened to be the cause of inflicting much bod- 
ily injury, if not death, upon other customers 
who were less observant than Dr. Taylor, he 
posted off to the baker’s shop, carrying with 
him his crusts of bread and extracted arsenic. 
On entering, he immediately detected the 
unintentional cause ofso much danger. The 
baker had but recently refitted his shop with 
shelves, and to enhance its appearance, had 
been having the:n decorated with paint of a 
bright grass-green color. When the loaves, 
smoking hot from the oven, were placed 
upon these shelves, the paint immediately 
adhered to them, and they became the acci- 
dental medium of administering arsenic. 
The baker was readily persuaded of the er- 
ror into which he had fallen, and promptly 
followed the suggestion of having the re- 
maining loaves rasped, and the shelves 
planed over; but the painter was not so will- 
ing to yield to the sanitary caution, but main- 
taining that no good green could be obtained 
without arsenic, seemed resolved to wait till 
some more practical and fatal experiment 
should undeceive him. This is but one of 
many instances which might be adduced in 
proof of the impropriety of allowing prepara- 
tions of arsenic to be injudiciously or care- 
lessly employed. 

When the Sale of Poisons Bill was before 
the House of Lords in 1858, the above emi- 
nent chemist, while under examination be- 
fore the Select Committee, adverted to the 
danger likely to accrue to the health of in- 
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dividuals from the quantity of arsenic used 
in paper for covering walls. As was to be 
expected, arsenical pigment-makers and pa- 
per-hangers immediately raised the cry of 
the craft in danger, and each party mar- 
shalled their witnesses and adduced their evi- 
dence. The makers of the pigment averred 
that the men engaged in their manufactories 
never experienced any bad effects, though 
employed for years in the production of it 
on a very large scale, and naturally expressed 
surprise that though these hangings had 
been so long in use, no instance of poison- 
ing from them had ever been previously ad- 
duced ; and if they were to be charged with 
being noxious and dangerous to health, why 
were not leather, cotton and woollen stuffs, 
which alike owed their brilliant green color 
to the same poisonous mineral. 

The evidence brought forward to condemn 
the paper-hangings, consisted in the detail 
of several instances of suspected poisoning, 
occurring to parties living in rooms the walls 
of which were covered with green papers. 
So insensibly does this deleterious agent be- 
come detached, and mingle with the air of 
the apartment, that a gentleman whose sus- 
picions were aroused as to the green paper- 
hangings being the cause of his bad health, 
discovered arsenic in the dust which had 
slowly accumulated on the top of his books, 
carefully preserved within a glass case. The 
very air of the room, though in constant use, 
and well ventilated, presented evidences of 
arsenious acid, on suspending in it sheets of 
paper saturated with one of the most deli- 
cate tests for this poison, and a chemical 
analysis of the paper showed a drachm of 
arsenite of copper to every square foot. 

The public mind had not been long re- 
lieved from the cxaggerated fear of being 
poisoned by every green paper that deco- 
rated their walls, before a similar agitation 
was raised against the occurrence of arsenic 
in manures. A communication was read 
before the Dublin Agricultural Society by 
Professor Davy, stating that certain plants 
which he had watered with a solution of 
arsenic, not only throve well, but absorbed 
the poison to such an extent that it could be 
detected in any part of them ; consequently, 
that the growing of turnips and other escu- 
lent roots in manures containing this min- 
eral, might lead to symptoms of poisoning, 
more especially so if arsenic was not expelled 
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from, but accumulated in, the system, as is 
generally believed. The minds of nervous 
individuals were, however, soon quieted by 
the knowledge that other experimenters had 
striven to make plants thrive under arsenical 
soaking, but had found that they either per- 
tinaciously persisted in dying in a few days, 
or obstinately refused to imbibe any of the 
poison. Moreover, it was shown that, even 
allowing that turnips grown upon these ma- 
nures absorbed arsenic, the quantity was so 
small that one hundredweight of roots would 
not contain more than half a grain; and 
that, notwithstanding the custom of soaking 
wheat in arsenical solutions previous to sow- 
ing it, in order to destroy the spores of the 
smut, no poison could ever be detected in the 
grain thrashed out. 

It is much to be regretted that some other 
and perfectly harmless green pigment is not 
substituted for this dangerous compound, 
since it leads one to look with suspicion on 
all cakes, lozenges, isinglass, gelatine, and 
confectionery, otherwise rendered doubly 
tempting by the beautiful tint. The very 
seductive manner in which this painted con- 
fectionery if offered for sale, is well illus- 
trated by a case of poisoning mentioned 
some time ago in the Times. Ata fair in 
the south of England six children were seized 
with symptoms of poisoning. On inquiry, 
it was ascertained that they had been eating 
some colored sweetmeats called bird’s-nests, 
which they had purchased at the fair. On 
apprehending the person who sold them, 
.several other bird’s-nests were found in his 
possession; and as he averred that they were 
bought from a confectioner in Exeter, a war- 





rant was obtained to search the premises of 
the latter, when a quantity of green color- 
ing matter, used for tinting sweetmeats, was 
discovered, which on analysis proved to be 
Scheele’s green. There are many other ar- 
ticles in every day use, in the manufacture 
or finishing of which arsenic forms a danger- 
ous ingredient; candles, for instance, are 
not uncommonly made up with either white 
or green preparations of arsenic, which may 
in combustion give rise to deleterious fumes ; 
and only last February, the Tribunal of Cor- 
rectional Police of Paris condemned a flower- 
makgy to six days’ imprisonment, and a fine 
of three hundred francs, for having severely 
injured the health of one of his workmen by 
employing him to spread a green powder 
over certain flowers, assuring him at the 
same time that it was not arsenical. 

One form yet remains to be mentioned, in 
which arsenic is unguardedly allowed to be 
sold, and might become the means, either 
intentionally or not, of poisoning ; we allude 
to the papier moure, or fly-papers, so much 
in use in summer weather for destroying 
these little household pests. Chemical anal- 
ysis has detected no fewer than from three 
to five grains of arsenious acid, the white 
arsenic of commerce, in each separate paper ; 
and yet, when offered for sale, we are told 
that they are harmless to any thing save in- 
sect life. Surely, if the use of unglazed green 
paper-hangings and green confectionery is so 
much to be condemned, a stop should be put 
to the sale of these fly-papers, two or three 
of which contain arsenic sufficient to poison a 
whole family. 





AUCTUMNALIA. 


(Lonpon is empty; sport begins ; 
Statesmen are seen in tweed apparel. 
Hey for the flash of silver fins, 
The glory of the double-barrel ! 
Some vagrants crowd the Scotch express— 
Some fly by steam the Channel over. 
Brougham doth the Irish mind address, 
And Palmerston is off to Dover. 


And Crinoline goes out of town 
To country-houses cool and pleasant, 
Plays billiards (if mamma wont frown), 
And by and by will mark her pheasant ; 





In Lincoln-green enchants the men, 

A charming archeress, lithe and lissom ; 
Fishes a little now and then— 

She’ll catch her fish : they never miss ’em. 


Glad will the new Lord Warden be 

To hear the Cinque Ports townsfolk cheering ; 
Glad, too, the Chancellor, if he 

Succeed in his electioncering. 
Yet of the Whigs, their joys amid, 

One painful thought will take possession : 
Surgit amari aliquid— 

‘* How shall we last another Session ?” 

—Press 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
RIVAL EASELS. 

THERE have always been factions in art; 
and while the schools have battled corpor- 
ately, there have been plenty of single com- 
bats amongst individual artists. Pordenone, 
painting his frescoes in the cloisters of 8S. 
Stefano at Venice, with his sword drawn, and 
buckler at hand, prepared for the violence of 
Titian, is a sample of the masters who found 
it necessary to combine the profession of the 
fine arts with the business of a bravo. Do- 
menico Veniziano was brutally assassinated 
by Andrea del Castagno; Annibale Caracci, 
Cesari, and Guido were driven from Naples, 
and their lives threatened by Belisario, Spag- 
noletto, and Caracciolo; Agostino Beltrano, 
surpassed by his own wife Aniella di Rosa 
(the niece of a painter of eminence), mur- 
dered her in his jealous rage ; Michael An- 
gelo was envious of the growing fame of 
Sebastiano del PiomL»; Hudson quarrelled 
with his pupil Reynolds, who, in his turn, 
grew uneasy at the progress of his rival 
Romney. Northcote says: “Certain it is 
that Sir Joshua was not much employed in 
portraits after Romney grew in fashion!” 
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passing through gradually the various stages 
of studentship, and emerging at last a can- 
didate for the highest prizes of the institu- 
tion. He underwent few of the privations 
of the beginner—few of the struggles of the 
ordinary student. As soon as he could draw 
and color decently, there were patrons for 
him ; almost a “royal road” was open to 
him. Mrs. Jordan sat now as the Comic 
Muse, now as Hippolite ; a “lady of qual- 
ity ” appeared as a Bacchante. Then came 
portraits of the Duke and Duchess of York, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 
Clarence. He resided in Charles Street, 
close to Carlton House, and wrote himself 
“ portrait-painter to the Prince of Wales.” 
The king and queen were quite willing to 
favor their son’s favorite, especially as they 
thought, with many other people of the time, 
that the Prince of Wales, like Visto, “ had 
a taste.” But soon obstacles seemed to 
intervene between them and the painter. 
They had never liked Reynolds. He had 
always been calm and unembarrassed in 
their presence—never awed or troubled— 
and the near-sighted king, looking close into 
| his pictures, had pronounced them “ rough 


Rey nolds spoke of him always as “the man | and unfinished.” He preferred the smooth- 


in Cavendish Square,” where he lived, in the | ness of West and Ramsay. 


house No. 32, afterwards Sir Martin Archer 


Hoppner, full 
of honest admiration for Sir Joshua, did not 


Shee’s. Hoppner, on his death-bed, writhed | hesitate to sound his praises even in ghe un- 
under the polite attentions of Sir Thomas | willing royalears. This displeased the king 
Lawrence. “ In his visits,” said the poor sick very much. The Cariton House court, too, 
man, “ there is more joy at my approaching | was going on in a way desperately annoying 
death than true sympathy for my sorrows.” | to good “Farmer George,” and Hoppner 

The mother of John Hoppner was one of made himself celebrated there, for he was 


the German attendants at the royal palace.! gay and witty, and high-spirited. 


He was born in London, in the summer of | 


1759. The king took a personal interest in 
the bringing up and education of the child; 
who, from his sweet musical voice and cor- 
rect ear, was in time adorned with the white 
stole of a chorister of the royal chapel. Of 
course there were motives attributed in expla- 
nation of the king’s kindness and benevolence, 
and the boy himself was in no haste to con- 
tradict the slanderers who credited him with 
royal descent. The world chose to see con- 
firmation of these rumors in the favor sub- 
sequently extended to the young man by the 
Prince of Wales, who supported him ac- 
tively against such rivals as Lawrence, Owen, 
and Opie; and brought a stream of the aris- 
tocracy to his studio. He entered, as a pro- 


The 
Prince of Wales having joined the Whigs, 
Hoppner became a zealous politician, and of 


_ the party opposed to the king. He could ex- 


pect nothing from their majesties after that. 
Certainly he was imprudent. What had a 
painter to do with politics? He thus dimin- 
ished the area of his prospects. It became 
quite impossible for Tory noblemen to sit to 
a stanch Whig portrait-painter. He might 
caricature them: and having painted all the 
Whigs, what was he to do? With a rival 
in the field, too, by no means to be despised 
or spoken lightly of. 

Thomas Lawrence, the son of a man who 
had been by turns a solicitor, a poet, and 
artist, a supervisor of Excise, a farmer and 
innkeeper, and, of course, a bankrupt, was 


bationer, the school of the Royal Academy, born at Bristol ten years later than Hoppner. 





ig. See: 


piece a 
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He was the youngest of sixteen children ; 
an infant prodigy, on a chair reciting poetry, 
when four years old; a little later, and he 
begins to draw. “He can take your like- 
ness, or repeat you any speech in Milton’s 
Pandemonium,” says the father, landlord of 
the Bear Inn, posting-house, Devizes, “ al- 
though he is only five years old.” And at 
this age he produced a striking likeness of 
Mr. afterwards Lord, Kenyon. At seven, 
the portrait of the prodigy was taken and 
engraved by Mr. Sherwin the artist. At 
eight, it seems his education was finished. 
Perhaps he was wanted at the inn, for the 
readings of the child attracted crowds of 
visitors from Bath. He recited at various 
times before Garrick, Wilkes, Sheridan, 
Burke, Johnson, and others. All were 
charmed with the boy. He was splendidly 
handsome, with long redundant dark curls 
that tumbled over and hid his face when he 
stooped to draw. He longed to go on the 
stage, as much that he might at once assist 
his family as for any other reason, but he was 
overruled. In 1785, he received a medal from 
the Society of Arts for his crayon drawing 
of Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” In 1787, 
being then eighteen, he exhibited seven pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy. He painted 
his own portrait, and wrote of it to his 
mother; ‘To any but my own family, I cer- 
tainly should not say this; but, excepting 
Sir Joshua, for the painting of the head, I 
would risk my reputation with any painter 
in London.” It was broadly painted, three- 
quarters size, with a Rembrandtish effect, as 
Sir Joshua detected when the canvas was 
shown to him. ‘ You have been looking at 
the old masters; take my advice, and study 
nature.” He dismissed the young artist 
with marked kindness however. In 1789, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee wrote of him, as “a 
genteel, handsome young man, effeminate in 
his manner;” adding, “he is wonderfully 
laborious, and has the most uncommon pa- 
tience and perseverance.” About this time 
he painted the Princess Amelia, and Miss 
Farren the actress, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, “in a white satin cloak and muff; ” 
and whole-length portraits of the king and 
queen, to be taken out by Lord Macartney 
as presents to the emperor of China. In 
1791, after one defeat, he was admitted an 
associate of the Royal Academy by a sus- 
pension of the law against the admission of 





an associate under the age of twenty-rour. 
He was opposed by many of the academi- 
cians, and virulently attacked by Peter Pin- 
dar. In 1792, he attended the funeral of Sir 
Joshua in St. Paul’s Cathedral, when Mr. 
Burke attempted to thank the members of 
the academy for the respect shown to the re- 
mains of their president, but overcome by 
his emotion, was unable to utter a word. 
In 1795, Mr. Lawrence was elected a member 
of the academy, having previously succeeded 
Sir Joshua as painter in ordinary to the king 
—Benjamin West being elected to the pres- 
idential chair. Add to his unquestionable 
art-abilities, that he was courtly in manner, 
an accomplished fencer and dancer, with a 
graceful figure and a handsome face; that 
he possessed an exquisitely modulated voice ; 
and large, lustrous expressive eyes—the light 
in which seemed to be always kindling and 
brilliant. 

Byron did not criticise leniently his contem- 
poraries, but he records in his diary: “The 
same evening I met Lawrence the painter, 
and heard one of Lord Grey’s daughters play 
on the harp so modestly and ingeniously, 
that she looked music. I would rather have 
had my talk with Lawrence, who talked de- 
lightfully, and heard the girl, than have had 
all the fame of Moore and me put together. 
The only pleasure of fame is, that it paves 
the way to pleasure, and the more intellect- 
ual the better for the pleasure and us too.” 
It will be seen that the “ portrait-painter to 
the Prince of Wales” had no mean oppo- 
nent in the “ portrait-painter in ordinary to 
his majesty.” 

The factions cf Reynolds and Romney 
lived again in the rivalry of Hoppner and 
Lawrence. The painters appeared to be 
well matched. Hoppner had the advantage 
of a start of ten years, though this was nearly 
balanced by the very early age at which 
Lawrence obtained many of his successes, 
Hoppner was also a handsome man, of re- 
fined address and polished manner; he, too, 
possessed great conversational powers, while 
in the matter of wit and humor he was prob- 
ably in advance of his antagonist. He was 
well-read—* one of the best-informed paint- 
ers of his time,” Mr. Cunningham informs us 
—frank, out-spoken, open-hearted, gay, and 
whimsical. He had all the qualifications for 
a social success, and was not without some 
of those Corinthian characteristics which 
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were indispensable in a man of fashion, from | white muslin that swathed the chins and 
the Prince of Wales’ point of view. With | necks of the sitters; and the coats, with 
Edridge, the associate miniature-painter, | fanciful collars and lappels; and the waist- 
and two other artists, he was once at a fair | coats, many-topped and many-hued, winding 
in the country where strong ale was abound-! about in tortuous lines. Itis not to be much 
ing, and much fun, and drollery, and din. | marvelled at that such items of costume as 
Hoppner turned to his friends. ‘ You have| Cumberland corsets, Petersham trousers, 
always seen me,” he said, “in good com-| Brummel cravats, Osbaldeston ties, and ex- 
pany, and playing the courticr, and taken | quisite’s crops, should be only sketchily ren- 
me, I dare say, for a deuced well-bred fel-| dered in paint. Of course, Mr. Opie, who 
low, and genteel withal. All a mistake. 1 went in for thorough John Bullism in art, 
love low company, and am a bit of a ready-| who laid on his pigments steadily with a 
made blackguard.” He pulls up his collar, | trowel, and produced portraits of ladies like 
twitches his neckcloth, sets his hat awry, | washerwomen, and gentlemen like Wapping 
and with a mad humorous look in his eyes, | publicans—~of course, unsentimental, unfash- 
is soon in the thickest of the crowd of rustic | 





revellers. He jests, gambols, dances, soon | 
to quarrel and fight. He roughly handles a 

brawny wagoner, a practised boxer, in a reg- | 
ular scientific set-to ; gives his defeated an- 

tagonist half a guinea, re-arranges his toilet, | 
ond retires with his friends onie st the cheers | 

of the crowd. It is quite a Tom-and- Jerry | 

scene. Gentlemen delighted to fight coal- 

heavers inthose days. Somehow we always | 
hear of gentlemen being victorious ; perhaps | 

if the coal-heavers could tell the story, it| 
would sometimes have a different denouement. | 
Unfortunately for Hoppner, he had to use his | i 
fingers, not his fists, against Lawrence—to 
paint him down, not fight him. 

He was a skilful artist, working with an 
eye te Sir Joshua’s manner, and following 
him oftentimes into error as well as into 
truth and beauty. Ridiculing the loose 
touches of Lawrence, he was frequently as 
faulty, without ever reaching the real fasci- 
nation of his rival’s style. He had not the 
Lawrence sense of expression and charm; 
he could not give to his heads the vivacity 
and flutter, the brilliance and witchery, of 
Sir Thomas’ portraits. They both took up 
Reynolds’ theory about it being “a vulgar 
error to make things too like themselves,” 
as though it were possible to paint too truth- 
fully. And painting people of fashion, they 
had to paint—especially in their earlier days 
—strange fashions ; and an extravagant, and 
‘fantastic, and meretricious air clings as a 
consequence to many of their pictures; for 
the Prince of Wales had then a grand head 
of hair (his own hair), which he delighted to 
pomatum and powder and frizzle; and, of 
course, the gentlemen of the day followed 
the mode; and then the folds and folds of 





ionable Mr. Opie denounced the degeneracy 
of his competitor’s style. ‘‘ Lawrence makes 
coxcombs of his sitters, and they make a 
coxcomb of him.” Still “the quality” 
flocked to the studios of Messrs. Hoppner 
and Lawrence, and the rival easels were al- 
| ways adorned with the most fashionable faces 
of the day. 

For a time the rivalry was continued in a 
spirit of much moderation. The painters 
were calm and forbearing, and scrupulously 
courteous to each other. Lawrence was too 

gentle and polite ever to breath a word 
against his antagonist, if, indeed, he did not 
respect his talents too highly to disparage 
them. Perhaps he was conscious that vic- 
tory would be his in the end, as Hoppner 
might also have a presentiment that he was 
to be defeated. He was of a quick temper ; 
was a husband and a father; entirely de- 
pendent on his own exertions, though he 
could earn five thousand a year easily when 
fully employed; but certainly the innkeep- 
er’s son was stealing away his sitters, even 
his good friends the Whigs. He chafed un- 
der this. He began to speak out. He de- 
nounced Lawrence’s prudent abstinence from 
all political feeling as downright hypocrisy. 
He thought it cowardice to side with neither 
faction, and be ready and willing to paint 
the faces of both; and then he commenced 
to talk disrespectfully of his rival’s art. He 
claimed for his own portraits greater purity 
of look and style. ‘The ladies of Law- 
rence,” he said, “show a gaudy dissolute- 
ness of taste, and sometimes trespass on 
moral as well as professional chastity.” This 
was purposed to be a terrible blow to Law- 
rence. Of courset here were plenty of repe- 
titions of the remark, and people laughed 
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over it a good deal; but in the end it in- | 


jured Hoppner rather than Lawrence. The 
world began to wonder how it was that the 
painter to the purest court in Europe should 
depict the demure and reputable ladies of 
St. James’ with such glittering eyes and car- 
mine lips—a soupgon of wantonness in their 
glances, and a rather needless undraping of 
their beautiful shoulders ; while the painter 
to the prince was bestowing on the giddy 
angels of Carlton House a decency that was 


to the grave. I mean, of course, Hoppner. 
He was always afflicted with bilious and liver 
complaints (and to these must be greatly at- 
tributed the irritation of his mind), and now 
they have ended in a confirmed dropsy. But 
though I think he cannot recover, I do not 
wish that his last illness should be so re- 
ported by me. You will believe that I can 
|sincerely feel the loss of a brother-artist 
|from whose works I have often gained in- 
| struction, and who has gone by my side in 











within a little of dull, a simplicity that was | the race thesg eighteen years.” Hoppner 
almost sombreness, a purity that was prud- | died early in April, 1810, in the fifty-first 
ery. The beauties of George III.’s court | year of his age. To quote Lawrence’s let- 
were not displeased to be pictorially credited | ters again: “ The death of Hoppner, leaves 
with a levity they did not dare to live up or | me, it is true, without a rival, and this has 
down to; and the ladies of the prince’s | been acknowledged to me by the ablest of 
court, too honest to assume a virtue they | my presont competitors; but I already find 
had not, now hastened to be represeated by | one small misfortune attending it; namely, 
an artist who appeared so admirably to com- | that I have no sharer in the watchful jeal- 
prehend their allurements. Poor Mr. Hopp- | ousy, I will not say hatred, that follows the 
ner was deserted by the Whig ladies; he | situation.” A son of Hoppner was consul 
had now only the Whig lords to paint, un-| at Venice, and a friend of Lord Byron in 
less he took up with landscape art, for which | 1819. 

he had decided talent,as many of the back- | For twenty years Lawrence reigned alone. 
grounds to his pictures demonstrate. He | After the final defeat of Napoleon, the artist 
grew peevish and irritable. He took to| was commissioned by the regent to attend 
abusing the old masters, and cried out at|the congress of sovereigns at Aix-la-Cha- 
the neglect of living men. Examining a | pelle, and produce portraits of the principal 
modern work, he would say: “ Ay, it’s a/ persons engaged in the great war. These 
noble picture, but it has one damning defect | European portraits—twenty-four in number 
—it’s a thing of to-day. Prove it to be but |—now decorate the Waterloo Hall at Wind- 
two hundred years old, and from the brush} sor. In 1815, he was knighted by the re- 
of afamous man, and here’s two thousand | gent; on the death of West, in 1820, he was 





guineas for it.” Northcote tells of him: ‘I | elected to the presidentship of the academy. 
once went with him to the hustings, to vote | “ Well, well,” said Fuseli, who growled at 
for Horne Tooke, and when they asked me | every thing and everybody, but was yet a 


what I was, I said, “A painter.” At this 
Hoppner was very mad all the way home, 
and said I should have called myself a por- 
trait-painter. I replied that the world had 
no time to trouble their heads about such 
distinctions.” 

Hoppner now produced but few pictures, 
and these met with small success. He 
looked thin and haggard, talked incohe- 
rently, with occasional bitter repinings and 
despondency. He resented and misinter- 
preted, as has been shown, Lawrence’s in- 
quiries as to his health. Certainly, there is 
every appearance of feeling in Lawrence’s 
letter, where he writes to a friend, ‘* You will 
be sorry to hear it. My most powerful com- 
petitor, he whom only to my friends I have 
acknowledged as my rival, is, I fear, sinking 


| friend to Lawrence, “ since they must have a 
|face-painter to reign over them, let them 
‘take Lawrence; he can at least paint eyes !” 
| In 1829, he exhibited eight portraits; but 
|his health was beginning to decline. He 
died on the 7th June, 1830. He had been 
painting, on the previous day, another por- 
trait of George IV. in his coronation dress, 

“Are you not tired of those eternal 
robes ? ” asked some one. 

“No,” answered the painter; “I always 
find variety in them—the pictures are alike 
in outline, never in detail. You would find 
the last the best.” 

In the night he was taken alarmingly ill; 
he was bled, and then seemed better; but 
the bandage slipped, he fell off his chair into 
| the arms of his valet, Jean Duts. 
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“ This is fainting,” said the valet, alarmed. 

“No, Jean, my good fellow,” said Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, politely correcting him, 
“it is dying ;” and he breathed his last. 

His remains were interred in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, near the coffins of his predeces- 
sors—the presidents, Reynolds and West. 
“ Since the days of Nelson,” said Etty, who 
followed the hearse, “ there has not been so 
marked a funeral.” 

The estate of the dead man was only just 
equal to the demands uponit. His popu- 
larity ought to have brought him wealth, 
but, strange to say, he was always embar- 
rassed. Yet he did not gamble, was never 
dissipated, never viciously extravagant ; but 
he kept no accounts, was prodigal in kind- 
ness to his brother-artists, and in respond- 
ing to the many appeals to his charity. 
Perhaps, too, he rather affected an aristo- 
cratic indifference to money. He spent 
much time in gratuitous drawing and paint- 
ing for presents to his friends, It is prob- 
able that his death was hastened by his in- 
cessant work, to meet the demands made 
upon him for money. Washington Irving 
saw him a few days before his death, and re- 
lates that “‘ he seemed uneasy and restless, 
his eyes were wandering, he was as pale as 
marble, the stamp of death seemed on him. 
He told me he felt ill, but he wished to bear 
himself up.” In one of his letters the 
painter wrote: “I am chained to the oar, 
but painting was never less inviting to me— 
business never more oppressive to me than 
at this moment.” Still he could play his 
courtier part in society, and was always 
graceful and winning. Haydon, who never 
loved a portrait-painter much, yet says of 
Lawrence, that he was “ amiable, kind, gen- 
erous, and forgiving.” Further on he adds: 
‘‘ He had smiled so often and so long, that 
at last his smile had the appearance of being 
set in enamel.” But then Mr. Haydon 
prided himself on his coarseness, defiance, 
and hatred of conventionality, deeming 
these fitting attributes of the high artist. 

It is only as a portrait-painter that Sir 
Thomas can now be esteemed. His at- 
tempts in another line of art were few and 
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not successful. His “ Homer reciting his 
Poems ” was chiefly remarkable for its re- 
semblance to Mr. Westall’s manner, and for 
containing a well-drawn figure of Jackson, 
the pugilist. Of his “Satan calling up the 
Legions,” Anthony Pasquin cruelly wrote: 
that ‘‘it conveyed an idea of a mad German 
sugar-baker dancing naked in a conflagra- 
tion of his own treacle.” Over an attempt 
at a Prospero and Miranda, he subsequently 
painted on the same canvas a portrait of 
Kemble as Rolla. 

And was he a male coquette? ‘“ No,” an- 
swers a lady,—and it is a question that re- 
quires a lady’s answer,—“ he had no plan of 
conquest. . . . But it cannot be too strongly 
stated, that his manners were likely to mis- 
lead without his intending it. He could not 
write a common answer to a dinner invita- 
tion without its assuming the tone of a bil- 
‘let-doux. The very commonest conversation 
| was held in that soft, low whisper, and with 
| that tone of deference and interest which 
are so unusual, and so calculated to please. 
Iam myself persuaded that he never inten- 
tionally gave pain.” 

Perhaps he was not capable of very deep 
feeling, and liked to test the effects of his 
fine eyes. He wooed the two daughters of 
Mrs. Siddons, never being quite clear in his 
own mind which he really loved. He tired 
of the one, and was dismissed by the other, 
or so rumor told the story; however, his 
friendly relations with the family do not ap- 
pear to have ceased. One of the sisters 
died. ‘‘ From the day of her death to that 
of his own,” writes a biographer, “ he wore 
mourning, and always used black sealing- 
wax. Uncontrollable fits of melancholy came 
over him, and he mentioned not her name 
but to his most confidential friend, and then 
always with tenderness and respect.” It 
would have been more desirable, perhaps, 
that he should have exhibited a little more 
feeling during the lifetime of the lady; but 
perhaps marriage was not in the programme 
of the courtly rival of Hoppner, of the 
painter “that began where Reynolds left 
off,” as the sinking Sir Joshua is reported 
to have declared of him. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
History of the Consulate and the Empire.— 

[Histoire du Consulat e de VEmpire, par 

M. A. Thiers. Tome XI.] Paris, Lheu- 

reux ; London, Dulau, & Co. 

THE scene narrows to Elba and widens to 
the Field of May. At length the squadrons 
are gathered which will ride against the Eng- 
lish squares at Waterloo. The next volume 
is to open upon that battle of battles. To 
Napoleon in his islet dominion M. Thiers de- 
votes only a few disdainful sketches. It was 
not tempting to exhibit the man of Auster- 
litz and Lodi, like a veteran in second child- 
hood, amusing himself with a toy army, min- 
iature politicians, and a mimic fleet. Yet 
those little battalions and that light flotilla, 
opened the path to the Tuileries. It is all 
but demonstrated that, after the adieux of 
Fontainebleau, when seventy thousand men 
might still have been rallied behind the for- 
est, the emperor insincerely signed his abdi- 
cation. He had not renounced the sceptre ; 
he submitted, in order that he might breathe, 
and that the world might contrast the glory 
of his reign with the impotence of the Bour- 
bon monarchy. Certainly, it was impossible 
to belicve'too implicitly in the imbecility of 
the legitimate race. The Restoration began 
with a masquerade of hypocrisy, and it is 
difficult to decide whether the king or the 
Imperialist, who pretended to be cajoled, 
proved himself the worst imposture. But 
the Bourbons could never wheedle cleverly. 
There was always a strut in their affability, 
—an affability in their condescension. What- 
ever they did well, they did too late. And 
in their policy, organized for the security of 
the restored throne, a similar dilatoriness 
displayed itself. In January, 1815, there yet 
remained in Europe a fragment of the Bon- 
apartist Empire—the kingdom of Murat. 
All was at length prepared for its overthrow. 
France and Austria were united to consum- 
mate their last revenge, when the seal of Sol- 
omon was broken, the giant was once more 
at liberty, and the patched-up dynasty van- 
ished like an image of snow. Louis the 
Kighteenth had left himself absolutely with- 
out support. He could not be, to the army. 
the successor of Napoleon; he hesitated to 
invoke a political power by assembling the 
Chambers ; he evinced a strange desire to 
tamper with established rights; old preju- 
dices and hatreds were raised from the tombs 

















of the Revolution ; the king showed in fact, 
that, as one prerogative of his position, he 
was determined to provide himself with ene- 
mies; and this with the legions of the pop- 
ular Cesar encamped around him. A mili- 
tary plot preceded the Elba exodus. It was 
reported to the emperor in his island. Great 
names and great influences hovered near it, 
half resolved and undeclared. The matter 
ripened swiftly, while the downcast master 
of nations acted Robinson Crusoe in the pur- 
ple over his few miles of territory, and, by 
dint of military genius, contrived to parade 
eleven hundred men. The people who, a 
few days before his arrival, had burnt him 
in effigy, were now his rejoicing subjects; 
they were delighted to see his engineers 
searping and building at Porto-Ferrajo ; 
they expected infinite results when they saw 
the Napoleonic horses and cattle turned forth 
on the pastures of Pianosa, where, on the peak 
of a rock, stood a solitary fort, which, says M. 
Thiers, fifty men might have rendered im- 
pregnable. Suppose that, instead of hum- 
bling him at Waterloo, a coalition had locked 
him up in that cloudy, little Gibraltar, or 
blown the hill from beneath him! Now, all 
was ready at Elba, except a Treasury. Na- 
poleon waited, vaguely. His mother watched 
him closely. The Princess Pauline Borghese 
divined, perhaps, the mysterious hopes of his 
soul. Moreover, she had partly been taken 
into his confidence, when, as bearer of a mes- 
sage to Murat, she told that unlucky Pala- 
din to reserve himself for future opportuni- 
ties. And so the Elba potentate held his 
court, went to the theatre, rode, walked, 
boated, contemplated writing his own his- 
tory, read the French newspapers, and, it 
cannot be doubted, convinced himself that 
he might and must return to France. M. 
Thiers is not emphatic on this point; but 
the truth speaks in every act, and, so to 
speak, every attitude of Napoleon during his 
Eiba retreat. The sovereigns of Europe, 
persuaded by Alexander of Russia, had 
grotesquely deluded themselves when they 
thought to imprison this explosive spirit for- 
ever within sight of the continent which 
he had swept with his victories. When too 
late, they regretted the error, and it was in 
contemplation at Vienna to change his place 
of exile from the Mediterranean to the Atlan- 
tic. Not from his imperial wife did he receive 
this intelligence. She, the real avenger of 
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Josephine, was waiting for the ultimate down- 
fall of her husband to lean on the arm of Wel- 
lington at a court ball. The beginning of 
the end was come, and then began the march 
from Cannes to Paris. 

It is a familiar story, but M. Thiers tells it 
in a way to fascinate all readers. The little 
army sweeps on exultingly, gathering power 
and volume as it gocs; the march becomes 
triumphal; gates open; arches are flung 
across the streets; regiment after regiment 
links itself to the lengthening column ; Na- 
poleon bares his breast and asks what sol- 
dier of the empire will fire at the emperor ; 
the Royalist cities are avoided: the eagles 
are “flying from steeple to steeple until 
they settle upon the towers of Notre Dame.” 
At first the returned exile is familiar and 
popular; as his force increases he becomes 
slightly more imperial; his manifestoes 
change into proclamations: his offer of ser- 
vice to France assumes the tone of author- 
ity; he is a candidate at Grenoble, but at 
Lyon he is a king; in the former place he 
lodged at a tavern; at the latter he drove 
direct to the door of a palace. On the road, 
a carriage is stopped. It contains the Prince 
of Monaco, once devoutly Imperialist, now 
Royalist to the marrow. ‘ Where are you 
going?” asked Napoleon. “I am going 
home,” answered the prince. ‘And so am 
I,” said the emperor. And then the emper- 
or met an old woman who had never heard 
of his downfall, fancying him still at the 
Tuileries. So he fell musing on the vanity 
of human ambition, but he did not on that 
account, think of returning to Elba. No: 
France, he exclaimed, was crying aloud to 
him. How distinctly the cries of nations 
are heard by the aspirants to thrones, before 
they mount them, and how deaf are auto- 
crats sometimes in the rarefied atmosphere 
of that altitude! The stream rolls on, swell- 
ing and brightening, and the demigod it was 
carrying upon its waves proclaimed that he 
bore in his hands the gifts of peace for Eu- 
rope and liberty for France. Neither Eu- 
rope nor France believed. M. Thiers is a 
votary of Bonapartism; but he admits that 
all far-sighted men, even among those who 
loved the Bonapartist name, deplored the 
attempt and foresaw the catastrophe. They 
knew how his invitation to Marie Louise 
would be received, and what credit the Em- 
peror Francis of Austria would attach to his 
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professions. Louis the Eighteenth, however, 
was stunned, and again did the right thing 
at the wrong time. He made a constitu- 
tional speech in the Chambers—a fortnight 
too late. Efforts were made to blind the 
public ; reports were circulated that Bona- 
parte had been defeated, and had taken refuge 
among the mountains, in which, it was added, 
he would speedily be entrapped, and executed 
like a common malefactor. Destiny, faith- 
less to the Bourbons, did not permit their 
mild representative to hang the conqueror of 
Austerlitz ; or, as they preferred to express 
it, the “ cowardly brigand.” Ney’s part was 
the most ignoble of all. He went to the 
king, promising to lead an army which 
should return with Napoleon, “ vanquished 
and a captive.” M. Thiers says that he was 
reported to have added “in a cage of iron.” 
He thinks the words might have been used, 
and that they would have been pardonable 
in a soldier. Were they pardonable in Mar- 
shal Ney? Perhaps Macdonald behaved 
better when, afraid of being reconciled with 
the emperor against his will, he put spurs to 
his horse, and galloped away as though an 
enchantment were pursuing him. Assuredly, 
that he and Ney never fought Napoleon was 
owing to no treachery on their part. The 
troops, even at Paris, refused to shout Vive 
le Roi!—in presence of Napoleon they 
thronged to their idol as Xenophon’s Greeks 
might have thronged had the great God of 
War suddenly appeared to them, helmeted 
and sandaled, to lead the war. The mar- 
shals were nothing in their eyes, unless they 
were marshals of the empire. They would 
die for Ney, if Ney were fighting for the Lit- 
tle Corporal; they disdained him as the gen- 
eral of Louis the Eighteenth. All this is 
most picturesquely and cogently set forth by 
M. Thiers in one of the most admirable vol- 
umes of his magnificent history. ‘ The brig- 
and of Elba” was clearly making progress 
when the pliant Ney exclaimed, “ Soldiers, 
the cause of the Bourbons is lost forever! ” 
A Royalist officer then broke his sword, say- 
ing, “ Sir, we must turn away, that we may 
not behold this spectacle : ”— 


**¢ And what would you have me do?’ 
answered the marshal: ‘Can I drive back 
the sea with my hand?’ Others, admitting 
the impossibility of compelling the soldiers 
to fight against Napoleon, expressed their 
regret that Ney should, within so short a 
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space of time, have played two such oppo- | unfolded his papers, and was about to begin, 
site parts. ‘ You are children,’ replied the | when he interfered. ‘ You have no need to 


marshal ; ‘it was necessary to decide in one | 
way or the other. Could I go and hide my- 
self like a coward, in order to evade the re- 
sponsibility of events!’ The Marshal Ney 
could not have taken refuge in obscurity. 
Moreover, there was only way of mitigating 
the evil, which was to make an immediate 
declaration, in order to avert civil war, and 
in order to get into our power this man who 
is returning, to prevent him doing mischief ; 
‘ for,’ he added, ‘I do not mean to give my- 
self up to a man, but to France; and if this 
man wants to take us again to the Vistula, 
I will not follow him.’ After having thus 
silenced his rebukers, Ney received at din- 
ner, besides his generals, all the commanders 
of regiments, with the exception of one offi- 
cer, who refused to be present.” 


But it was distinctly understood, and on 





this point M. Thiers leaves us in no doubt, 
that the chiefs of the army were resolved to 
endure no longer the warlike tyranny of Na- 
poleon, his arrogance, his passion for con- 
quest, or his habit of crushing the French 
people while he flattered them. 


“ «T am going to see him,’ said Ney; ‘I 
am going to talk with him, and I will declare 
to him that he shall not lead us to another 
Moscow. It is not to him that I give my- 
self; it is to France; and if we adopt him 
as the representative of our glory, it is not 
to a restoration of the Imperial system that 
we shall lend ourselves.’ ... He wrote a 
letter to his wife, in which he detailed all he 
had done, and concluded with these charac- 
teristic words, ‘ My friend, you will not weep 
when you come out of the Tuileries.’ ” 


There was a touch of shame in that; it 
betrayed, too, something ignominious in the 
nature of the man. The Tuileries then was 
the temple in which he worshipped ; it mat- 
tered little whether a Bourbon or a -Bo- 
naparte sat under the crimson canopies. 
Clearly, at the moment, the Bourbons were 
at a discount. Louis the Eighteenth was 
promising to die for his people, as a prelim- 
inary to running away. Napoleon had now 
recovered his dear Marshal Ney :— 

“With profound sagacity, having divined 
all that the marshal had prepared to say, itre- 
quired but a moment to inform him that Ney 
would encounter him at once with excuses and 
remonstrances. Now, he wanted to dispense 
with the one, and to spare himself the other. 
He met him with open arms, exclaiming, 
‘ Embrace me, my dear marshal.’ Then Ney 





excuse yourself,’ he said ; ‘ your excuses and 
mine are to be found in events, which are 
stronger than men. But let us speak no 
more of the past, and indeed only remember 
it that we may conduct ourselves better in 
the future.’ After these preliminary words, 
Napoleon, leaving the marshal no time to 
utter a word, explained to him the position 
of affairs. . . . He declared that he would ac- 
cept the Treaty of Paris ; he mentioned what 
he had caused to be said at Vienna; that he 
relied much on this communication and the 
intervention of Marie Louise to prevent a 
fresh struggle with Europe, and that, on his 
arrival at Paris, he would surround himself 
with the most enlightened men, in order to 
deliberate with them on the reforms to be 
effected in the Imperial constitution.” 


Ney was anticipated in all that he had - 


proposed to say. But he and the emperor 
pretended to be more mutually satisfied than 
they actually were. Napoleon’s road lay 
through the shadows of Fontainebleau :— 


“At four in the morning, on the 28th 
March, he entered that court of the palace 
of Fontainebleau where, eleven months pre- 
viously, he had addressed his adieux to the 
Imperial Guard. Already a group of cav- 
alry, deserters from the army of Milan, had 
arrived to form his guard. On setting foot 
inside the palace, where the first empire had 
reached its end, and where the second seemed 
likely to begin, his face became lit up as by 
a sentiment of intense satisfaction. The turn 
of fortune had been indeed amazing, and in 
that vast mind, which at Elba had been 
cured of all illusions (we shall presently see 
the proofs), joy, for an instant, silenced pol- 
icy.” 

But the turmoil at the Tuileries! The 
feeble fury of the Royalists! The prospects 
of a second emigration! The glimpses of 
coat-linings in the wardrobes of gentlemen 
anxious to wear their garments inside out! 
All Paris was expectant. The very horses 
in the cavalry barracks seemed to sniff the 
approach of the man who had fed so many 
vultures. Napoleon being at Fontainebleau, 
the Bourbon thought better of dying; the 
gates of the palace court were closed at 
eleven o’clock; the royal family entered a 
carriage ; the old dynasty drove through the 
silent streets. Next morning :— 


“ Great anxiety was prevalent throughout 
a curious multitude to know what had hap- 
pened. Th..2 were some servants in livery 
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moving about, but not a single officer or a 
single guard mounted, except the ordinary 
groups of the National Guard outside the 
gates. The white flag floated above the main 
dome; some cries of Vive le Roi! were 
heard, but that of Vive U’Empereur! the 
military, as yet, dared not utter. Soon the 
fatal secret was discovered, and the news 
filled Paris in the twinkling of an eye.” 


Then assembled the spirits of the resurgent 
empire. First came Excelmans, who stalked 
through the chambers and corridors of the 
empty palace, and ordered the tricolor to be 
set floating. Then followed Bassano, Ro- 
vigo, Decres, Mollien, Gaudin, the Queen 
Hortense and the ex-queen of Spain, the 
wife of Joseph. In a moment the Tuileries 
was crowded with the Imperialist aristoc- 
racy. About nine o’clock in the evening, a 
single carriage turned from the Boulevards, 
outside the Invalides, along the Quays, and 
thence to the gates :— 


‘“‘ The carriage was driven into the court 
before any one knew whom it contained. 
But a moment sufficed to spread the intelli- 
gence. Then, Napoleon, snatched from the 
hands of Caulaincourt, Bertrand and Drouct, 
was carried in the arms of his old officers, 
seized with a delirium of joy. A tremen- 
dous shout of Vive l’Empereur! had given 
notice to the crowd of high functionaries 
that swarmed through the Tuileries. They 
rushed towards the staircase, and, forming 
a current opposed to that of the officers, who 
were struggling up, a sort of contest took 
place which was almost alarming, since they 
were smothering one another and stifling 
Napoleon. They carried him thus to the 
top of the staircase, uttering frenzied cries, 
and he, for the first time in his life, unable 
to conqfier the emotion he felt, allowed some 





tears to escape, and then, being deposited 
on the floor, walked on without recognizing | 
any one, but yielding his hands to those | 
who pressed around him, kissing them, and | 
overwhelming him with homage. In a few | 
moments, recovering himself, he welcomed | 
his most faithiul adherents, embraced them, | 
and, without taking a moment for repose, | 
consulted with them as to the formation of | 
a government.” 
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“¢ You are at Paris!’ he said, on per- 
ceiving her; ‘ you are the only person I had 
not wished to see here.’—‘ I remained,’ she 
answered, weeping, ‘ to nurse my mother.’— 
‘ But after the death of your father !’—* Af- 
ter that death I found in the Emperor Alex- 
ander a protector for my children, and I was 
compelled to take care of their prospects.’— 
‘Your children! better for them exile and 
misery than the protection of the emperor of 
Russia.’—‘ But you, sire, did you not consent 
that the king of Rome should owe the Duchy 
of Parma to the generosity of that prince ?’ 
Not replying to this cogent argument, Na- 
poleon proceeded, ‘And this action—who 
advised you to it?’ (The princess was plead- 
ing before the French tribunals to recover 
the custody of her children.) ‘They have 
forced you to reveal family miseries which 
ought to have remained concealed, and you 
have lost your cause—very well done!’ But 
immediately repenting his severity, and open- 
ing his arms to an adopted daughter whom 
he loved, Napoleon embraced her, saying, ‘I 
ama good father, you know, and we will 
speak no more of these things. You saw, 
then, our poor Josephine die—in the midst 
of our disasters, that death was a blow to 
my heart.’” 


The file of ancient comrades lengthened 
—Cambacéres, Bassano, the Dukes Vicenza, 
Gaeta, Rovigo, Decres, Counts Mbollien, 
Regnaud de St. Angely, Lavalette :—then, 
the glorious Davoust. Fouché played a 
more careful game. To all Napoleon held 
moderate, re-assuring, even caressing lan- 
guage. ‘I was a year in the Isle of Elba, 
and there, as in a tomb, I heard the voice of 
posterity.” He thought Austria anxious for 
peace, and England crippled by her debts. 
Vanity might induce Russia, and hatred 
Prussia, to resume the war. And to France 
he promised the millennium. But he knew 
that war, and war on a terrible scale, was in- 


‘evitable. Alexander of Russia had pledged 


his last man and his last rouble to help in 
crushing him. France again assumed a 
martial aspect. Four hundred thousand 


‘men were to take the field; two hundred 


thousand were to garrison the fortresses. 


|Europe burned with impatience to see 


‘these new legions dispersed and the dis- 


In twenty days the empire had been re- ' 


established. But wise men looked on and 
doubted. Hortense, protected by the Im- 
peror Alexander, had remained at the French 
capitol, a circumstance which embittered 
Napoleon against her :— 


turber chained; and M. Thiers, in a series 
of eloquent passages, explains how it had 
become next to an impossibility that the 
civilized world should be convinced or con- 
ciliated by Napoleon. But in the estimation 


_of the English people, he assumes, the Bour- 
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bons had fallen, and Napoleon risen pro- 
portionately ; so that the Cabinet, in resolv- 
ing on a war policy, had to announce with 
caution, and almost withan apology. There 
can be no question, however, but that the 
preponderating sentiment, in and out of 
Parliament, was in favor of the war. The 
narrative is diffmse in the explanation it 
affords of the exact views with which the 
most prominent statesmen in France re- 
garded the resumption by Napoleon of the 
Imperial authority, and of the feelings which 
animated the various classes of the popula- 
tion. There was, we think, more excitement 
than confidence in the sudden show of zeal 
on the part of the populace. The revised 
Constitution was coldly received in all quar- 
ters of the realm. Because, says M. Thiers, 
France could no more believe a Napoleon 
when he talked of liberty than Europe could 
when he talked of peace. The Royalists 
were, of course, hostile ; the Revolutionists 
suspected the champion who had. put his 
feet on their necks. And now, on the first 
of June, Napoleon meets the citizens of 
Paris. Shall he appear as emperor or gen- 
eral? Ile wishes to appear as he would 
when taking the oath. He stands forth, 
then, in robes of silk, in plume and imperial 
mantle, in the coronation coach drawn by 
eight horses; fifty thousand soldiers greet 
him; a gorgeous amphitheatre receives the 
emperor, the army and the multitude; the 
altar fronts the throne; a hundred cannon 





¢ 


thunder into the arena ; but the countenance 
of Napoleon is sad: he has no wife on his 
right hand ; on his left hand he has no son, 
Both are away from him. Laying aside his 
imperial splendor, he distributes standards 
to the legions which are to “fetch his wife 
and son.” 

He is impatient to be in the field, to spring 
from his throne into his saddle. People 
around him think he is melancholy; he 
never smiles; perhaps he has had a vision 
of Waterloo; possibly, he remembers what 
they had been saying at Vienna about an 
island in the Atlantic. And in this mood, 
after sundry strange night vigils, he went to 
Malmaison, where Josephine had dicd in the 
spring of the last year; he stayed sevvral 
hours, walking through the chateau and the 
gardens full of Josephine’s flowers. ‘ Poor 
Josephine!” he said to Hortense at every 
turn of the walk; “I think I see her!” So 
he ordered a portrait of Josephine ; kissed 
Hortense; said to Madame Bertrand as he 
entered the carriage, “ Let us hope, Madame 
Bertrand, that we may not soon have to re- 
gret the Isle of Elba,”—and went to Water- 
loo. A week later he did, most probably, 
regret Elba, and much else. 

M. Thiers has two superb opportuni- 
ties left; the battle in Brabant, and St. 
Helena. We doubt not but that he has 
nearly completed the picture, radiant with 
the life of an unrivalled epoch. 





Wixe Corxs.—All wines which have been 
long in bottle acquire a flavor which we ascribe 
to the cork. This is as great a mistake as if we 
attributed the flavor of wine which has been 
long cellared to the cask. The cause, in both 
cases, is fundamentally the same, though the 
accessory circumstances may differ. ‘The moist 





cork, one side of which is in contact with the 
air, allows, equally with the wood of the wine- 
cask, the development of mould plants. The 
taste and smell of wine is, under such circum- | 
stances, identical with that of many other mouldy 
substances, and is what we call musty. The | 
mould of cork differs of course from that of 
wood, and the taste is consequently not exactly 
the same. The smell may be distinctly per- 
ceived in almost every warehouse in the country. 


The mould grows from the outside to the inside, 
and should it reach the inner side of the cask or 
cork it imparts a taste to the wine. On this ac- 
count old wine-casks must from time to time be 
cleansed outside and inside, and new corks 
must be put into the bottles, even when the old 
ones are unhurt. If the inside of the cork be 
covered with resin or sealing-wax, the entrance 
of air is cut off, and the formation of mould 
hindered, though not prevented. Wines which 
have been long in bottle often acquire an un- 
pleasant taste from this mouldiness ; they are 
brought out to do honor to a guest, and praise 
is expected which cannot honestly be given. It 
really scems strange that in this age, when so 
many other means can be employed, cork should 
still be made use of to stop bottles. —Mulder’s 
Chemistry of Wine. 
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AMERICAN 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
Cromer, August 12, 1861. 

Dear Mr. Eprror,—yYour contributors 
are probably just now scattered, or scatter- 

ing, over the whole of Europe, if not farther. 
Having myself been away from town since 
the 3d, I don’t know much of what may 
have been the talk there about the Ameri- 
can war, and the defeat of the Northern 
army at Manassas Junction. You may have 
fixed on some one to write on the subject, 
and in that case you can consign this letter 
to the waste-paper basket; but, if there is 
no one told off for this duty, I hope you will 
let me volunteer, for I do think that the tone 
of all our leading journals (so far as I have 
been able to see them in this delightfully 
quiet little fishing village), has, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Spectator, beeh ungen- 
erous and unfair, and has not represented 
the better mind of England. At the same 
time, under present circumstances, it is bet- 
ter, perhaps, to put what I have to say in 
the form of a letter, for which I alone am re- 
sponsible. 

In the first place, then, this defeat, this 
panic at Manassas Junction, had it been ten 
times as disastrous as it has been, has not 
altered in the least, and cannot alter, the 
rights and wrongs of the great question at 
issue. A truism this, no doubt; but for all 
that, when one sees the way in which mere 
success is worshipped here, and the sudden 
spring which the South has made into popu- 
larity in newspaper columns since the last 
mails, a truism which needs repeating! If 
the North were right before, they are right 
now, though defeated. If the Confederates 
were rebels before, they are rebels still, 
though triumphant for the moment. 

If the United States were to remain a na- 
tion at all, they had not only the right, but 
were bound by every fecling of national 
honor to strain every nerve to bring the Se- 
cessionists to reason. How did they set 
about the work? They were utterly unpre- 
pared, without troops, without officers, with- 
out military stores. Their troops had been 
carefully scattered in small detachments 
over the Western and Southern States ; the 
officers were almost all Southerners, who re- 
signed their commissions and joined the 
rebels ; the stores had been accumulated in 
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waited as long as there was hope of an ami- 
cable arrangement; when that hope came 
to nothing, at the word of the President the 
whole North rose.as one man. That rising 
was as grand, as noble a national act, as 
any which we have seen, or are likely to see, 
in our generation. It wrung an approval 
even from that portion of the press and peo- 
ple of this country who were most exasper- 
ated at the unlucky Morrill tariff, and at the 
menacing attitude which the President’s gov- 
ernment chose to assume toward us. 

Have they flinched from their work? We 
hear, indeed, of a regiment or two of volun- 
teers enlisted for three months, who are 
going home; but the nation has not shown 
the slightest symptoms of turning back. On 
the contrary, the President, Congress, and 
the nation, though they may show their reso- 
lution in ways which do not please us— 
which would not be ours, perhaps, under 
like cireumstances—do show the most un- 
flinching resolution to go through with what 
they have begun. When this is so no 
Icnger, it will be time enough to sneer at 
them. 

Then, as to the battle itself, and the 
panic ; what is the fair view of it? By the 
time this letter is printed, we may, perhaps, 
have full details ; at present one has nothing 
beyond the barest possible despatches, and 
a set of one-sided accounts, written under 
strong excitement, to goupon. From these, 
however, we find that there was a cleter- 
mined struggle of many hours before the 
Northern troops were beaten. Jefferson Da- 
vis’ despatch begins, ‘‘ Manassas Junction, 
Sunday night. Night has closed upon a 
hard-fought field ; our forces are victorious,” 
etc. There is no evidence whatever as yet 
that the troops which were in action did not 
behave gallantly, but much the other way. 
Some regiments are reported as “cut to 
pieces.” I think that these are most likely 
New England or New York Regiments, com- 
posed chiefly of Americans, and well organ- 
ized—men who knew what they were fight- 
ing for, and how to fight. All accounts agree 
in the statement that. the troops which took 
the lead in the panic were a rabble of all na- 
tions, Americans, Irish, Germans and oth- 
ers, who had been hastily thrown together; 

and half drilled. They will fight well enough 
yet, when they have been made into regu- 





the Southern forts and arsenals. They 


lars; but volunteers, to fight well, must be 
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borne up by enthusiasm for a cause, which | even fighting to keep “ the territories ” free 
here was wholly wanting. And, as to the |—if, as we are often told in newspaper arti- 
panic, we may just as well remember, what cles, slavery has nothing to say to the war 


has been so well put in the Spectator, that | at all—I must repeat that they are emphat- 
these troops, “in their maddest excitement, | ically right. 
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did nothing which was not done by the | But does anybody seriously believe this ? 
Frenchmen w ho, within five days, drove the | Will any serious person get up and say, in 
first infantry in Europe back from the hill | his own name, or write in his own name, that 
of Valmy.” the meaning of the whole war—the point 

The advance was premature, badly | | really at issue, from first to last—has not 
planned, and not well executed. This is| been, and is not (to put it at the lowest), 
surely natural enough at the beginning of | whether slavery shall be confined to its 
such a war. It seems that the Northern | present limits in North America, or allowed 
press are largely responsible for the move- | to extendas and where itcan? That was the 
ment. And here, again, there are good | issue; and perhaps it is so still. But those 
grounds for any thing but contempt and hard | who entered on the war with this as the goal 
words. On the news of the defeat, all the | of their hopes and efforts, who would gladly 
best of the Northern papers have acknowl- | have accepted the limitation of slavery to its 
edged their error, and formally undertaken | present limits a few months or weeks ago, 
to abstain from military criticism. Our own | | | will, unless they are very different men from 
papers are so little in the habit of acknowl- | what I believe them to be—unless the teach- 
edging themselves in the wrong, or of ab- | ing of all history is vain—not be content 
staining from criticism, however ill-judged, | now with this compromise. The great cause 
on any matter under the sun, that I confess | of freedom will draw them, and the nation 
to being rather struck by this action of the | after them, along paths which they would 
American journalists. | never have sought for themselves. 

While speaking of American journals 1| It is the battle of human freedom which 
may remark that the passages cited in the | the North are fighting, and which should 
Times, and other papers, which have so dis- | draw to them the sympathy of every Eng- 
gusted and angered many of us, are from lishman, and make him cast to the winds all 
the New York Herald, a notoriously South- | Morrill tariffs and angry talk about Canada, 
ern paper, and one of the most scurrilous | all bad manners and hard words. If the 
journals in the whole States. At the break- | North is beaten, it will be a misfortune such 
ing out of the war the office of this paper |as has not come on the world since Chris- 
was with difficulty preserved from destruc-|tendom arose. An empire will be founded 
tion. Since that time it has not dared to | in these Southern States on the simple. base 





show its Southern sympathies, but has de- 
voted itself, in the obvious interests of its 
clients, to the work of embroiling the North- 
ern States with us by its unscrupulous and 


of slavery, having no other starting-point 
or principle whatever than their right to en- 
slave men of their own flesh and blood. It 
is of no use to speculate upon what the acts 





lying virulence. I quite admit that thetone | and policy of such a State will be. The 
of the government and people of the North | world will see that soon enough, should it 
has been such as deeply to grieve and dis- |arise. Meantime, the Northern States stand 
appoint every right-minded Englishman ; | alone between us and it, and the greatest 
but don’t let us saddle them with the fran-| misfortune which can happen to us and to 
tic slanders of the New York Herald. These | mankind will be their defeat. 
must be put in all fairness to the credit of| God grant that they may hold on, and be 
the South. strong! God grant that they may remem- 
Hitherto I have been speaking without | ber that the greatest triumphs have always 
immediate reference to the great cause in is- | come, and must always come to men through 
sue. I believe that, apart from that cause, the greatest humiliations. God himself could 
the North are entitled to our good wishes. | not set men free but through this rule. 
They are in the right, apart from all ques- I am yours very truly, 
tions of slavery. If they really mean to leave THomas HUGHEs. * 
“ State rights ” untouched—if they are not 





* Author of Tom Brown at Rugby. 
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From (Forney’s) Press, Philadelphia, 12 Sept. 
SLAVERY AND THE REBELLION. 


It is a significant and singular fact that 
out of the very prosperity of the slave inter- 
est in this country, indirectly, arose the re- 
bellion which now threatens to terribly in- 
jure, if not to destroy it. While the halls of 
Congress were resounding year after year 
with clamors for better protection for slav- 
ery, the “ peculiar institution ” was so well 
protected that slaves were constantly rising 
in value much more rapidly than any other 
species of property in our country. This in- 
crease was not spasmodic or irregular, but 
steady and constant, and it was kept up un- 
til the slaves of the United States sold for a 
price far beyond that ever obtained for them 
in any other nation in which slavery had 
been tolerated. All this continued to the 
moment when the long-cherished secession 
heresies of the South culminated in open in- 
surrection against the Government; and it 
afforded the very strongest proof that could 
have been given of the confidence of the’cap- 
italists of the Slave States in the security of 
slavery while the Union was unbroken and 
unassailed. But out of this high price of 
slaves, which was an overwhelming and con- 
clusive answer to the flimsy pretences by 
which the secession demagogues endeavored 
to justify their treason, arose the very fee?- 
ing which was one of the strongest levers 
used in precipitating the Cotton States into 
revolution. We allude to the demand for 
the revival of the slave trade which suddenly 
attained a surprising degree of popularity in 
that section. The planters grew tired of 
paying $1,400 or $1,500 for field hands from 
the Border States, and the poor whites be- 
gan to consider that there was something 
very unjust in compelling them either to pay 
for slaves a sum which they could not com- 
mand, or to dispense with their services al- 
together, when by an abrogation of the 








United States laws against the African slave 
trade they might obtain supplies fora few 
hundred dollars per head. The dissolution 
of the Union, which, until the last few years, 
was rarely or never spoken of without hor- 
ror, as one of the most frightful of calami- 
ties, by the masses of the Cotton States, be- 
gan to be considered by them an essential 
condition of their prosperity—not on account 
of the reasons they put forward, that slave 
property was insecure in the Union, but 
really because the policy of our Government 
had rendered it so secure and profitable that 
slaves commanded a higher price than they 
wished to pay. These pro-slavery philoso- 
phers, however, were as short-sighted in 
their views of their selfish interests as they 
were cruel and treasonable in their designs. 
They forgot that the first effect of their blows 
against the Union would be the infliction of 
a terrible blow, by themselves, upon their fa- 
vorite institution—that in trying to destroy 
the Union for the purpose of getting rid of its 
laws against the revival of the slave trade, so 
that they might buy slaves for a small sum, 
they would so diminish the value of slave la- 
bor, destroy the sale of its products, and un- 
dermine the permanence and security of the 
institution as to render it doubtful whether 
slaves were worth having at any price, and in 
some states, questionable whether they could 
be held in bondage at all. The comparison 
may be a trite and not very complimentary 
one, but they acted like the dog who in cross- 
ing the stream lost his meat by grasping at 
its shadow. And now, whatever damage has 
been or may be done to their institution, 
they must attribute to the influence of the 
rash counsels of their own trusted leaders. 
Whatever glory or blame may be attached 
to the infliction of the severe blows upon it, 
that have already injured or will hereafter 
injure it, is due to those great practical Abo- 
litionists in disguise who figure as the saints 
of the pro-slavery calendar. 





CANNON. 


Dip ye not hear it? No! ’twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep, till morn, when youth and pleasure 
meet 


To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 

But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ; 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening 
roar. — Byron. 
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AN ARAB 
AN ARAB NEWSPAPER. 


As the Atheneum takes cognizance of lit- | 


erature and its progress in all parts of the 


world, it appeared to me that an Arabic 


newspaper, published at Beirout, in Syria, 
would merit your attention. This journal | 
(of which by the kindness of the Royal) 


NEWSPAPER. 


Musheikha, President of the Senate (in 
America),—Fabor or Sefine bukhariye, for 
steamer or steam-vessel,—and Resail tele- 
grafiye, telegraphic despatches. The mer- 
|chant may also learn that discount (iskat) 
at the Bank of England is at six per cent 
(fi el maye), the Turkish loan at seventy- 


Asiatic Society I have the number of the 7th ‘three, and the state of the corn and silk 
of June now before me) is a weekly news- ‘markets. An advertisement, also, in one of 
paper, which, in imitation of its E juropean | ‘the May numbers, whieh, by the way, had a 


contemporaries, styles itself (siyasi, edebi, 
muttejeri) political, moral, and commercial, 
and is about the size of one of our local pa- 
pers. The amateur of Oriental languages 
will be much amused to see how such words 
as subscription, advertisement, office, agents 
are expressed respectively by ishtirak, ilan, 


mekteb (a most appropriate word, corre- | 
sponding exactly to the one adopted by the | 


modern Greeks to express this idea; viz., | 
ypadelov) ; and, lastly, agents by « those who | 
write the names ” (of subscribers) chez eux. 
Again, he will be struck by finding the first 
rude attempts at leading articles. 


number of last month, for example, there 
were articles on the Warlike Preparation in 
Europe, the American War, the Warsaw 
Massacres, etc.,which, though weak com- 


pared to the articles in our newspapers, in- 
dicate a great step in advance. The very 
fact of their making this comparison, and 


their reflection on it, and their taking notice | 


of the American affairs at all, is something 
for a nation whom many regard as complete 
barbarians. It is also somewhat curious to 


In the | 


couspiouous position and importance given 
to it, which its European brethren would 
much envy, stated that a certain Prof. Bet- 
‘ers had adapted the wonderful tale of Ru- 
\binsun Kruzi (Robinson Crusoe) from the 
| English language, and that the first part was 
|just printed, price twenty-two grush. In 
the number of the 7th of June is seen, un- 
der the head ‘“‘ Home Intelligence,” an ac- 
| count of the withdrawal of the French troops 
'from Syria; and in one of the previous num- 
|bers a description of an asylum lately es- 
| tablished for the widows and orphans of the 
sufferers in the massacres, and the pasha’s 
| visit to it. The translation of the proclama- 
ition of the American President to the in- 
| habitants of New York is also to be found 
jin the number of the 30th of May. On the 
| whole, the publication is exceedingly credit- 
| able, and may become a great instrument of 
civilization. The fact that it has beeti es- 
tablished four years speaks much for the 


g | possibility of introducing such Anglo-Ori- 


‘ental productions. It must be confessed, 
| 


| however, although not very creditable to us, 


find the names of Lord John Russell and | that the French in this, as in all matters in 
Mr. Griffith figuring in Arabic,—the latter | the East, seem to have got far before us, ahd 
asking the former why the Austrians have | their influence, language, and manners to 


not withdraw n their troops on the frontiers | 
of Italy. Garibaldi, (whom they call Jari- | 
baldi), the Emperor Napoleon (mberatur 
Nabulion), and Victor Emmanuel (/iktor 
Imanuel) may now see their names in Arabic 
and their acts recounted for the edification 
of the Mussulmans. In the same manner 
the doings of Cardinal Antonelli and the 
pope, the massacres in Warsaw, the state 


of affairs in Naples, ete., are duly reported. | 


Amongst the words Ihave noticed imported, 
coined, or adopted to express modern ideas 
are: Jurnal, for newspaper,— Mejliss-ul- 


umum, for House of Commons,—Reis-ul- | 


have taken a deeper root than ours. There 
is every evidence of this paper being an 
imitation of a French one: they have 
adopted their word journal, although so 
chary of admitting any foreign word into 
the language,—coin their new words after 
French models,—and, in the French fash- 
ion, have a tale at the end, continued from 
‘number to-:number. In this tale is to be 
noted an immense improvement—the adop- 
tion of paragraphs. What may we expect 
after this? Perhaps a time may come when 
we may even have the Arabs punctuating ! 
CHARLES WELLS. 











Removal of. the Office of: the: Living Age. 


Tue Office from which this work has.so long. been. publisfed ; hay- 


ing been torn down, we have removed to No. 30 Bromfield Street, 
up stairs. 
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THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR. 25 cents. 
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FARDOROUGHA THE MISER. 25 cents. 
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FEATS OF THE FIORD. 25 cents. 
MARY POWELL. 13 cents. * 
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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDéE: a Story of the Time of Richard the 
Lion-Hearted. Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


This is the best story that has appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine since “Scenes ot 
Clerical Life.” Some of the scenes remind us of Sir Walter Scott, in his best days Price 


50 cents, on receipt of which a copy will be sent to any part of the United States, postage 
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INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
At Auburndale, Mass. 


The Fall and Winter Term of this Select Family School for Lads will commence the First TauRsDAY in 
SurramBrr. This school has some features of excellence that commend it to the patronage of parentt 


For particulars, or a circular, address the Principal, 


REV. J. KE. WOODBRIDGE, AUBURNDALE, Mass 




















“THEY CO RICHT TO THE SPOT.” 


INSTANT RELIEF! STOP YOUR COUGH! PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


SPADDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


ARE 
€00D FOR CLERGYMEN, GOOD FOR LECTURERS, GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
‘ GOOD FOR SINGERS, GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES 











GENTLEMEN CARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


” hey relieve cough instantly. They impart a delicious odor to the breath. 
They clear the throat. They are delightful to the taste. 
They give strength and volume to the voice. They are made of simple ne and cannot harm any one. 


I advise every one who has a Cough, or a Husky Voice, or a Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the Throat, to 
gets package of my Throat Confections; they will relieve you instantly, and you will agree with me that 
they go right to the spot.” You will find them very useful and pleasant while travelling or attending publi¢ 
meet ngs, for stilling your cough or allaying your thirst. If you try one package,I am safe in saying thaf 
- will ever afterwards consider them indispensable. You will find them at the Druggists and Dealers in 
icine. 



























PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature is on each package. All others are counterfeit, A package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 


ee Address, HENRY C. SPALDING, 
No. 48 Cepar Street, New YORK. 
Or GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
Boston, Maes. 


CEHEPHA LIC Pitts 
CURE SICK HEADACHE, 
CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE, 


CURE ALL KINDS OF HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken at 
the commencement of an attack, immediate relief from pain and sickness will be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache gto which females are 80 subject 

They act generally upon the bowels, — removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a 
‘arative, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to th digestive organs, and restoring the natural elasti+ 
ony and strength of the whole system. 

‘the CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long investigation ana carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, Uuring which time they have prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

hey are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be taken at all times with perfect safety, without 
making any change of diet, esid the absence of any disagreeabie taste renders tt casy to administer them to children. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFE!ITS! 
fhe genuine have five signatures of Henry C, Spalding on each box. 
Sold by Druggists and all other dealers in Medicines. A box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Ail erders shoald be eddressed to 
HENRY C. SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Street, New York 
Or to WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. Sole Wholesale Agents for New England. ° 










{>> A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save ten times rts cost annually 9 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! ECONOMY ! DISPATCH? 
‘ a> “A StircH IN TIME SAVES NINB.” £7} 
As accident will happen, even in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conven 
ient way for repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE meets ali such emergencies, and no household can afford to be without it. 
It ie always ready, and up to thesticking-point. ‘‘ UskFUL IN EVERY Hovuskx.” 
N B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price 25 cents. Address, 
HENRY C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York, 
CAUTION. — As certain engetnstated persons are attempting to palm off on the unsuspecting public imita- 
tions of my PREPARED GLUE, I would caution all persons to examine before purcha ing, and see that the full 


wane, {7 SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, £4) is on the outside wrapper; all others are swindling 
counterfeits : 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the*wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. . 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


. 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 


To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 
The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes of the Living Age 
an cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a liberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to US, at our office 
No. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness ” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, JuNE, 1861 





